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HUSBANDRY. 


The Author's opinion on ſmutty- 
wheat, and from whence it pro- 
ceeds, and its cure. 


FEaXKMU T is a black ſubſtance, in- 
8 = cloſed by a tough skin, when 

.. broke falls to powder; and 

though many authors have warmly and 

learnedly handled this ſubject, yet 1 
Vol. III. B 
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humbly conceive, they have dropped 
ſhort of the real cauſe from whence this 
misfortune proceeds. 


I have turned over moſt authors on this 
ſubject, and find ſeveral have ſtumbled on 
part of a cure, though none have hit upon 
the right cauſe. The ftrength of every 
argument is known by the reaſons quoted 
therein; neither can any argument be 
good or well grounded, that will not 
bear ſifting or trying to the bottom. 


In order to open the ideas of my reader 
as much as poſlible, I ſhall give mine, 
together with a few quotations, as fol- 


lows. 


In 1764, a paragraph appeared in the 
Dublin Journal, of a farmer in Cheſhire 
that ſowed a field with wheat, one half 
of which was marled, and the other 
dunged; the dunged part was ſmutty, 
but that which was marled, was not, 
The faid paragraph alſo deſired an an- 
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{wer from any one who could ſolve this 
myſterious point, but was not anſwered, 


In the ſummer of the laſt year, 1569, 
I ſaw a piece of wheat belonging to one 
Mr. Clarke, a farmer, near Bungey, in 
Suffolk, which contained about ſeven 
acres, four of which were the ſmuttieſt I 
had ever ſeen; upon an average, it was 
computed that the third part was ſmutty, 
but the remaining three acres were very 
clear of ſmut. 


This was a curioſity which brought 


many people to lee it, and ſtaggered 
many who pretended to be connoiſſeurs 
in this myſterious point. 


I told Clarke, that I believed I could 
gueſs the reaſon; ſo can I, ſays a by- 
ſtanding farmer, which is, he did not 
pickle his ſeed ; for I always ſteep mine, 
lays he, in ſtrong ſalt and water, and lime 
it, by which means, I never am troubled | 
with this malady. 
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Yes, anſwered Clarke, I pickled the 
ſeed all alike in ſalt and water, ſtrong 
enough to ſwim an egg, and limed it till 
I brought it to a conſiſtence proper for 
ſowing, and ſowed it all within the ſpace 
of three days, which proved dry weather ; 
the field likewiſe was ſummer fallowed, 
and all got plowing alike. 


I told him, that I imagincd he threw 
the diſcaſe into the ground by his manure : 
for that I apprehended he dunged the 
ſmutty part, and either left the otizer 
undunged, or manured it with ſome fort 
of compoſt. 


Upon my word, antwered Clarkc, that 
is juſt the caſe, for I dunged the ſmutty 


part, but the other I manured with a 
black mud or ſludge, I raiſed out of the 


bottom of a pond and other ditches. 


This immediately correſponded with all 


the concurring circumſtances J had ever 
leen of the ſort. 
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Upon this, we went to look at the 
wheat, and by pulling up many roots of 
the ſmutty corn, found innumerable 
worm-holes into them; but as the wea- 
ther was very hot, and the ground dry 
and ſandy, the worms had retired deeper 
into the ground for moiſture, therefore 
could not come at them, having no ſpade 
in the field. 


The above is a convincing proof, that 
the diſeaſe came into the ground by the 
way of the dung, as both the land, ſeeds, 
and management, were all alike, 


It was alſo evident, that the pickle of 
{alt and water (though ſtrong enough to 
bear an egg, in which the ſeed was ſteep- 
ed a winter's night) had not efficacy e- 
nough to preyent the vermin brought in 
by the dung, from preying upon the 
roots of the corn. 


I muſt alſo obſerve, that Clarke told 
me, he laid the dung on when in the ſtate 
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of fermentation, ſmoking hot eut of 
the fold-yard, at which period, the flies 
or inſects were in their greateſt vigor, and 
their eggs moſt hkely to come to per- 
fection. 


This alſo ſhews the great miſtake in 
farmers not laying their dung in heaps, 
and giving it time to ferment, rot, and 
cool, before they lay it on the land, that 
theſe vermin may be ſmothered in their 
infancy, and not taken out in the dung, 
to prey upon the fruits of their labour. 


I have read ſome authors, who aflert, 
that ſmut proceeds from the ground be- 
ing wet, but the above accident quite de- 
ſtroys ſuch an argument, as this was re- 
markable dry ſandy ground. 


A ſimilar caſe once happened to my- 


ſelf. I ſowed a field of wheat, the ſeed 


of which I bought at a diſtance, I pickled 
it in the common way, with falt and wa- 
ter only; I dunged the ſaid field as far as 
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my dung went, the reſt I limed as far as 
that went, but was ftill ſhort of manure 
for two ridges, which I ſpread over with 
ſoot and aſhes, 


The conſequence was, that the wheat 
as far as the dung reached was ſmutty, 
the reſt of the field was quite clear. This 
naturally led me to try to find out the 
reaſon thereof; and in examining the 
dunged part, by pulling up the ſtubble, 
&c. 1 found the ground particularly full 
of grubs or worms of ſeveral ſhapes and 
forts; which I make no doubt, but were 
the offspring of the uſual inhabitants of 
dunghills, ſuch as flies or inſects of diverſe 
ſorts, which drop their eggs therein, and 
by the heat, fermentation, and putrefac- 
tion of the dung, theſc vermin are brought 
to life and miſchief. 


The niceſt obſervations I can make, 
and concurring circumſtances herein quot- 
ed, leave me no room to doubt, but ſmut 
proceeds from a worm or grub; and if 
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it be not the red or cut worm, it is of 
that nature. I have taken a ſmall grub 
of that likeneſs, out of a root of ſmutty 
wheat, and have very often found ruſty 
cankered traces of worms in the roots of 
corn. 


About the laſt of May and beginning 
of June, wheat is ſhooting into ear; and 
the ear is no ſooner out of the ſtem or 
ſtraw, but the skin of the grain is form- 
ed, and filled with a ſoft, pulpy, milky 
_ ſubſtance. 


At this criſis, the worm or grub ſeizes 
apon the root of the plant, and feeds up- 
on the fine particles or juices thereof, 
which ought to aſcend to nouriſh or 
feed the grain. And though ſo ſmall a 
worm may not take in all the juices 
belonging to an ear of wheat, yet, by 
making an orifice to feed out of, it 
wounds the plant, and gives vent to the 


ſap, fo that it bleeds (as it were) itſelf to 
death. 
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A root of corn (by branching or ſtool- 
ing) may produce thirty or forty ſtalks 
or ears, and each ear takes in its nouriſh- 
ment from the main root, by a vein or 
leader purpoſcly placed to feed through. 


Now, if the worm or grub ſhould ſeize 
upon ſaid vein, and feed upon what ſhould 
ſupply nature, doubtleſs the milky ſub- 
ſtance already incloſed in the skin, would 
dry up, and become a black powder, or 
dead ſubſtance, for want of farther nou- 
riſhment ; nay, in ſhort, I believe it very 
poſſible for one grain in the middle of an 
ear to be ſmutty, and the reſt not hurt; as 
doubtleſs cach grain has a vein leading 
from the root peculiar to itſelf, through 
which it takes in its nouriſhment ; but J 
believe it impoſſible to account for this in 
any other way, than by a worm or ſome 
ſuch inſect ſeizing the yein peculiar or be- 
longing to each grain. 


I look upon it that there are three ſta- 
Vol. III. C 
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ges or period in which corn may be ſpoil- 
ed by theſe vermin, viz. 


Firſt, when they prey upon it, after it 
is in the car, but before the grain is formed. 
When it is catched in this ſtate, all the ear 
or chaff ſtrips or falls off, and leaves ſtand- 
ing a naked ſtalk; this we have ſeen of- 
ten happen even in all torts of grain, 


Secondly, (as above obſerved) when the 
skin or bran-part of the grain is formed, 
and tough enough to hold the ſoft milky 
ſubſtance, but before it is formed into 2 
iolid body, then the vein is wounded, ad 
nature ſtopped from tulfilling her office ; 
therefore, what was already in the skin, 
for want of farther ſupply, dries, and be- 
comes a black, light and lifeleſs powder, 
much like lamp-black ; but as the skin or 
or bran is tough, it is confined therein like 
or in the form of a ball; and when it 
comes under the flail, it is burſt and let at 
liberty, ke duſt among the corn, and 
hangs at the downy end thereof, ſo that 
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when it comes to be ground, the flour and 
bread is made black, and difagreeable tothe 
eye, but indeed not to the taftc, as the pa- 
late cannot perceive any difagrecabl- taſte 
it has: and, if the wheat could be threſh- 
ed or got out without burſting theſe balls, 
it would not be of much ill contequence, 
as the balls are ſo light, that they might 
be eaſily ſeperated from the heavy corn by 
ſeyeral methods. 


Therefore it is beſt for a farmer who is 
troubled with this malady not to threth, 
but laſh ſuch corn, and winnow the leed, 
with as little mixture or treading on as 


poſſible. 


Another good method is, to leate or 
pick the ſmut out before it is threſhed, but 
it muſt be a nice diſcerning eye that does 
this, as ſome cars of ſmut are much like 
the good corn; and if one ear or two be 
left in a ſheaf, it will ſpoil the colour of the 
bread. 
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The third ſtage in which wheat is ſeiz- 
ed, or obſtructed in its feeding or filling, 13 
when the grain is about half ripe ; then 
the worm ſeizes it, and being deprived of 
farther nouriſhment, it dri's and ſhrivels 
up to a ſmall wecſened flinty grain; and 
though it is imall, yet, by its firm texture, 
one might expect it to produce a little 
meal ; but upon inſpection it is found to 
be almoſt as hard as a flint, and of no uſe. 
This is called by ſome of the Engliſh far- 
mers, flints, and by others trucks. 


The above conliderations are more than 
a probability, that a worm is the cauſe of 
ſmut ; yet I hope what is to follow will 
make it appear much ſtronger in its favour: 
I fay, I hope, becauſe if we be acquainted 
with the diſeaſe, the cure is more certain. 


It is allowed by moſt writers on this 
ſubjeſt, that pickling wheat will prevent 
{mut: this I readily admit, but however 
believe, that ſome pickles commonly 
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made uſe of, will ſcarcely prevent it; and 


as firmly believe ſome others to be effec- 
tual. 


But give me leave to ask ſuch authors, 
how they propoſe theſe pickles to operate? 
Do theſe authors, who believe that ſmut 
comes by a blaft, imagine, that pickle 
could prevent the wind from having any 
power over the plant? And was it not 
both a very partial pickle and wind, that 
would not prevent all the Cheſhire and 
Norfolk farmer's fields from being ſmutty, 
as well as that part which was marled; 
likewiſe mine and ſeveral others which 
have had the like trials, and met with the 
like impartial winds? 


Again, does the author who places the 
reaſon of ſmut to the account of not chan- 
ging the ſeed, believe, that if the pickle 
had power to prevent the ſeed, bought 
three or four miles off from being ſmutty, 
that it ſhould not have the ſame power o- 
ver ſeed grown in his ownland? Or does 
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ſuch an author really think, that it is any 
more poſlible for ſmut to grow and taint 
any other corn than lamp-black ; ſceing it 
is as utterly diveſted of every vegetating 
quality? 


I have ſown very ſmutty wheat, vari- 
ouſly prepared, both with and without 
pickling, but never ſaw that it was atten- 
ded with any bad conſequences ariſing 
from {ſmut ; and if I liked the ſeed other- 
wiſe, I ſhould never be deterred from ſow- 
ing it, as it is clear to me, ſmut is not the 
occaſion of ſmut, it being as poſſible for a 
bit of dry powder, out of a rotten ſtick, 
to grow, or taint others as ſmut. 


Very often have I ſtarted the ſubject a- 
mongſt a club of farmers, who perhaps 
would be of as many opinions as there 
were people in the company, one aſſerting 
that ſtecping in ſalt water would prevent 
ſmut, another that it would not, a third 
vouches ſmut to grow ſmut, a fourth that 
it will not, and ſo on. 
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But now again, ifwe turn our eyes on the 
worms, we ſhall find it as clear as the noon 
day, where the pickles operate to prevent 
them from feeding upon, or wounding the 
plant as above; we ſhall alſo find, that 
the more nauſeous or poiſonous the pickle 
is made, the more likely it is to be effectu- 
al in its purpoſe. 


Wheat being put into a tub of pickle, 
the skin or bran is the firſt that imbibes the 
liquor, and the thick glutinous part there- 
of ſticks, clings, or gathers to the skin ; 
and when the lime comes to be added, it 
incloſes, coats, or candies the grain, by 
which there remains a kind of a cruſt, 
which retains its nauſeous quality for a 
long time. 7 


Now we are to conſider, that the skin 
or bran never grows or leaves the ground, 
but remains encircled with the root, which 
grows and ſpreads round it: this is a plain 
truth, which may be immediately proved 
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by pulling up a root of ſtubble, and upon 
examination, it will be found, that the 
husk is quite uniform, and nearly reſem- 
bling a blown egg, having a hole at each 
end, one to let out the root, and the other 
the top; and though the grain be buried 
deep, yet in a general way it will rife to, 
o1 near the ſurface, and generally ſtands 
perpendicular. 


The inſide or floury part of the wheat, 
being all fled, changed, or grown into roct 
and branch, we might expect, that as the 
bran is left a dead lifeleſs body, it would 
putrefy, rot and fall to duſt; but, on the 
contrary, it will (if the ſtubble be not 
trod or moleſted) preſerve its perfect ſhape 
for ſeveral years. 


This is eaſily accounted for, as it is the 
pickle which preſerves it, and the ſtrong- 
er the pickle, the longer it will maintain 
its ſtrength, both of ſmell, taſte, and tex- 
ture ; which ſtinking quality is percepti- 
ble to theſe delicate, diminutiye creatures, 
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whoſe ſenſe of ſmell is the main guide they 
are poſſeſſed of, to conduct them to their 
food; and I apprehend it would be impot- 
ſible for one of theſe worms to live in, and 
feed upon, a root of wheat that contains 
this ſtinking pickled bran or husk. 


If a farmer do not dung his land, but 
enrich it by often ploughing, as hinted in 
ievcral parts of this work, it is a very great 


chance if he will have a grain of tmut in his 
wheat. 


This is alfo eaſily accounted for, and 
makes good my aſſertion of worms being 


the cauſe thereof, as another reaſon may 
help to evince, as follows. 


A farmer of my acquaintance had a field 
that was always ſubject to ſmut. I exami- 
ned the land, and found it had been much 
dunged, was very rich, and crouded with 
many ſorts of worms. 


At this time indeed-I was not acquaint- 
Vol. III. D 
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ed with the pickle that will prevent it; 
and he had uſed the ſalt and water pick les 
to little purpoſe. 


I therefore adviſed him to plough his 
held every month in the year, both winter 
and ſummer, when under fallow, which he 
did, and ſoon cleared it of vermin. The 
crows, and birds of all torts, followed the 
plough, and picked up every inlet they 
could find. 


The plough coming ſo often in a place 
diſturbs and breaks up their neſts or dens, 
lo that they are prevented from breeding, 
and the old ones being expoled to the 
fowls of the air, their race is toon extinct. 


It is well known to moſt farmers, that 

red worms are moſt predominant in freſh 
or new land, (that is ſuch as has laid a 
long time in graſs, which has given time 
tor theſe inhabitants of the earth to breed; 
but upon the ground being turned and 
che graſs which uſed to be tneir food being 
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deſtroyed, and corn ſubſtituted in its place, 
they feed greedily upon it, and deſtroy 
many a good crop of corn. 


Upon old going land they are ſel- 
dom found, or at leaſt, 1o thin as not to 
do much miſchief. And how can this be 
accounted for, otherwiſe than that, as long 
as the land lieth in graſs, the worms can 
breed and feed unmoleſted ; but when 
diſturbed, they meet with the above con- 
ſequences of being deſtroyed by the fea- 
thered creation. 


This again ſhews the value of tillage, 
and how aſſiduous and active every one 
ought to be to promote it. 


J hope the above reaſons are ſufficient 
to ſhew, that worms are the cauſe of ſmut, 
and that fallow, and proper pickle, will 
preyent it. (See pickle.) 
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Nature of the ſoil, and price of the 
land, with many other intereſting 


ſubjects, neceſſary for a farmer to 
know, through England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. 


Thought it might not be diſagreeable 
I to my reader to give him an idea of 
the different ſorts of land, rent, manure, 
management, &c. in different parts of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
which by comparing one part with ano- 
ther, may both be uſeful and amuſing to 
him. I ſhall begin in Ireland, as my 
memorandum book takes its rife from 
thence. 


From Dublin to Drogheda, in Fingale, 
near the ſea ſide, the land is a ſtrong clay 


ſoil, conlequently good wheat land, and 
in general as clear from ſmut as moſt 
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countries, which I impute to the farmers 
tilling better then in ſome other places, 
and alſo manuring with ſhort rotten Dub- 
lin dung and lime; but notwithſtanding, 
I have ſeen a very ſmutty piece of wheat 
within five miles of Dublin. 


In this country, cut, or, by ſome call- 
ed red worms, (which deſtroys green 
corn) is very little known. 


Land lets at abour eightcen ſhillings an 
Iriſh acre, at ſeven yards to the perch. 


From Kells acroſs the country to Trim, 
there is a great deal of ſmutty wheat; 
and I have ſeen many crops both of oats, 
barley, and wheat, deſtroyed when in 
graſs corn with red worms. 


The land in this country is very rich 
corn ſoil; and in the year 1767, it let in 
a general way for about twenty-one ſhill- 
ings an Iriſh acre, or fourteen ſhillings for 
an Engliſh one. 
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From Trim to Longford and Mullin- 
gar, there is a great deal of ſmutty wheat; 
and it, as well as other green corn, is da- 
maged by red worms. The land is good 
ſtrong deep wheat ſoil, and lets for about 
twenty-three ſhillings an Iriſh acre. 


From Mullingar to Ballymahan and 
Lanesborough, the land is not ſo good, 
lets only for about fifteen ſhillings an 
Triſh acre. They do not ſow much wheat, 
neither did Jever ſee any ſmutty, but was 
told they have a little ſometimes; nei- 
ther are they much troubled with red 
worms. 


From Lanesborough to Roſcommon, 
Elphin, Boyle, Caſtlerea, Ballinaſloe, and 
Loughrea, the land is very good, lets in a 
general way, for about twenty-five ſhill- 
ings or twenty-ſix ſhillings an Iriſh acre. 
It is a deep loomy ſoil; at about three 
teet deep is a rich limeſtone gravel, which 


they raiſe, and lay on as manure. 
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They make little dung, as they ſel- 
dom houſe their cattle. This country 
may be a circumference of a hundred 
miles, and, I believe, there is not a ſpot 
in our king's dominions, of the ſize, 
which is clearer from black or ſmutty 
wheat, and red worms, then this, which 
may perhaps be owing to their making 
little uſe of dung, as it cannot be by good 
tillage, they being great ſlovens in huſ- 
bandry, except a few gentlemen here and 
there; indeed their land is fo good that 
it makes them idle, for turn it up in any 
faſhion, and corn muſt grow. 


In the Queen's county, about Portar- 
lington, Tullamore, Muntrath, and Ma- 
ry borough, the land is a light corn ſoil, of 
an inferior value, lets for about twelve 
ſhillings an Iriſh acre. I have ſeen here a 
great deal of {mutty wheat, alſo a great 
deal of corn deſtroyed by red worms. 


In the county of Kildare, about Kil- 
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dare, Naas, Newbridge, and Killculling, 
the land is light and ſandy in a general 
way, and kept much in tillage, lets at a- 
bout fourteen ſhillings an acre. In this 
country they till pretty well; they have 
ſometimes ſmutty wheat, but ſeldom 
troubled with red worms, except when 
they break up a piece of freſh land. 


The county of Carlow, the land 1s 
ſomething ſtronger then in the county of 
Kildare, and it in a general way holds fo 
all the way to Kilkenny. 


It lets for about eighteen ſhillings an 
acre. They have plenty of lime heie— 
abouts, and in {pots limeſtone gravel. 


This country is not exempt from imut- 
ty wheat, and red worms, which deſtroy 
their green corn, though they grow as 
good wheat in this, as in any part of 


Ireland. 


In Kilkenny there are very conſider- 
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able flour mills, which grind a great deal 
of wheat, and ſend the flour to Dublin, 
though it is fifty Triſh miles land carriage. 
Their miles, as well as land, are meaſured 
with ſeven yards to the perch. 


What encourages farmers to carry their 
corn and flour fo far by land to Dublin, 
is a bounty which they have paid them 
by the government, viz. a halfpeny for 
every twenty ſtone of corn for every mile 
they carry it above ten from Dublin ; but 
all within ten miles of Dublin, are cx- 
empted from the bounty. 


Every eight ſtone of flour receives a 
bounty of twopence for every five miles, 
except the laſt ten miles next Dublin. 


There is very little inland navigation 
in Ireland, which makes this encourage- 
ment of land carriage of great moment to 
that city, in keeping down the markets; 
and it alſo encourages farmers to low mare 
earn in the interior parts of the kingdom. 
Vol. III. E 
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which would otherwiſe be neglected; and 
certainly no country can be more proper 
{or corn then every part of Ireland. 


I know the kingdom well, and verily 
believe, there is not a {pace of ten miles 
together in the whole kingdom, where 
there is not plenty of good manure to be 
raiſed out of the ground at a ſmall ex- 
pence. 


The iſland in general abounds with 
limeſtone gravel, which is a tort of rich 
blue ſoapy marle, intermixed with ſmall 
cobles, or paving ſtones, but of a very 
rich limeſtone nature, and when thrown 
on the ground with the marle, they a& 
alſo as a manure, as the weather tempers 
them, and makes them throw off a coat, 
or cruſt, every year. It is amazing what 
tufts of ſweet graſs are to be ſeen near 
theſe ſtones. 


Where limeſtone gravel fails, there 1s 
gencrally a greety ſand, which is a yery 
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rich manure; in other places white marle, 
which lies under bogs; and in moſt places 
of the kingdom, there is limeſtone and 
plenty of turf to burn it with; ſo that, 
in fact, Ireland is a very rich country in 
this reſpect. 


Though the county of Wicklow is a 
mountainous country, yet there is ſome 
very good ſpots of land in it; but in re- 
ſpect to good tillage, we can ſay very lit- 
tle for it. 


They chiefly pay their rent by fat 
calyes and lambs, for which they are fa- 
mous, and bring them the diſtance of for- 
ty or fifty miles from Dublin, viz. from 
Wicklow, Gorcy, and about Caſtlebridge. 


This county is a compound of various 
forts of land; in the hollows or valleys it 
is chiefly a good rich loomy corn toil, in- 
clined to clay. | 


And on the hills it is ſandy, mixed with 
E. 2 
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{mall ſtones; and in ſome places you ſec 
white marble ſtones of a tmall ſize. A 
great extent of mountain, covered with 
heath, or ling, is to be found here, and 
which is very improvcable, both as to the 
nature of the ſoil, and cheapneſs of ma- 
nure, as limeſtone is to be found in great 
plenty, and lime is very proper for this 
ſort of land; I have ſeen it work miracles 
on land of the like kind, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak more fully in its proper place. 


Land (for this heathy mountain, in its 
preſent ſtate, cannot be deemed as ſuch) 
lets, from Dublin till you come near 
Wicklow, for about twenty ſhillings an 
acre; but as you go farther of, it lowers 
to about fſixtcen ſhillings an acre. I do 
not ſtrictly mean all the way from the 
very city of Dublin, becauſe ir is to be 
expected, that land near ſuch a capital, 
lo far as two or three miles, muſt be very 
dear, perhaps four or five pounds an acre. 


The county of Waxford is a great corn 
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country, and particularly in the barony of 
Fort and Bargy, they grow a great deal 
of barley. The land is of a ſandy nature 
for about five inches deep, and under that 
a bed of clay; in other places, a red, hard, 
obdurate, ruſty, bad earth, by ſome called 
ramell; in ſhort, a great part of the baro- 
ny of Fort and Bargy, is much ſuch land 
as they have in ſeveral parts of Cheſhire. 


At about five or ſix feet deep, in many 
places, there is both marle and limeſtone 


gravel to be found, but they are little 
{ought after. 


They make a great deal of uſe of lime 


and ſea-weed, particularly near the ſea- 
ſide. 


In one particular ſ pot in the barony of 
Bargy they tell you, that every acre 
maintains a chriſtian, a horſe, a cow, a 
pig, and a dog. How true this may be I 
know not, but it is a common report in 


the adjoining neighbourhood ; but be that 
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as it will, the place is extremely populous 


and well ſtocked, and the land as rich as it 


is poſſible to be made, and with no other 
manure than ſea- weed, which they me 
uſe of in great abundance, and which pro- 
duces the greateſt crops of corn I ever ſaw. 


The middling price of land is about fif- 
teen ſhillings an acre. The farms are not 
ſo large in this as in many other counties in 


Ireland. 


Here is a great deal of ſmutty wheat; 
but they are not much troubled with red 
worms. 


The barony of Fort, gentlemen are the 
moſt hoſpitable, diſintereſted, facetious 
ſet of people I ever met with. 


They are a good neighbourhood, and 
live in unanimity, and joyouſly with each 
other; they keep a good table, which is 
always open to their friend or neighbour : 
one can ſcarce travel above a mile or two 
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in this country, without falling in with a 
gentleman's houſe, the proprietor of which 
is worth from five to two thouſand pounds 
a year, and every gentleman is a farmer; 
what corn he does not uſe himſelf he ſells; 
therefore they are neither too little or too 
great; they are nowiſe flaſhy, but live 
within their fortune, and yet quite gene- 
rous. 


The common people are all Romans, 
like the reſt of the kingdom, but not ſo 
bigotted in their religion, and ſeem to be 
well attached to the preſent government. 
They talk Engliſh well, and alto ſpeak 
Iriſh one to another, but their Iriſh dif- 


fers ſomething from the reſt of the King- 
dom. 


They call themſelves Strongbowyons ; 
that is, they came over from England in 
Strongbows time, and ſcttled in this baro- 
ny, where their offspring has remained c- 
ver ſince, 
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This is a very plentiful cheap place to 
live in, and particularly tor wild fowl and 
fiſn; their wild fowl chiefly conſiſt of 
duck, tcal, widgeon, barnacle, and win- 


yard. 


Widgeon and barnacle, though ſcarce 
eatable in any other part of the world, 
that I know of, are here the moſt delici- 
ous morſel I ever taſted, and remarkably 
fat. The winyard is a ſpecies of fowl pe- 
culiar to this place, I believe, for I never 
law them elſewhere; they are not much 
unlike a widgeon, though ſomething 
malle r but fatter, for if they be ſhot fly- 
ing, they generally burſt in the fall, by 


being ſoimmoderately fat. 


Theſe three ſorts of fowl are nearly oi 
one taſte, owing certainly to their feeding 
all upon ore fort of food, which is a tort 


of ſea-weed peculiar to this coaſt, and 
which is thrown up, and left by the tide at 


high-water-mark, twice in twenty-four 
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hours; fo that they are regularly fed, 
which makes them reſort here in ſuch a- 
bundance. 


They can only be killed at night ; for 
all day, they either remain on the wa- 
ter, or on ſome ſmall iſlands, that are ſix 
or ſeyen miles within the ſea. 


At night the fowler is prepared with a 
long wide gun and a water-dog ; he places 
himſelf ſo as to command the length- 
wiſe of their train of meat; this he can 
calily do, as he ſees where the water has 
left it the tide before, which is in a long 
narrow ſtripe for {everal miles together; 
as ſoon as it is duskiſh, the fowls come up 
in very great flocks to feed, to that they 
cover the ground as cloſe as they can 
ſtand; a fowler has nothing to do but to 
leyel his piece, and ſhoot into the lump ; 
he needs only one ſhot to load his horſe 
home. It is almoſt incredible what a great 
number they will kill at a ſhot. They are 
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generally fold for tour-pence or ſix-pence 
2 pair. 


Kilkenny is about fifty-ſix miles from 
Dublin; the direct road to it is through a 
very fine country, viz. part of Kildare, 
Carlow, and part of Kilkenny; the towns 
you go through are Naas, Kilcullen, Ti- 
molin, Carlow, and Leighlenbridge. 


This is the fineſt ride in Ireland, for ſo 
tar together, as it is all an incloſed coun- 


try, without interception of commons, or 
any waſte land; and fiſty- ſix miles in Irc- 
land is a long way, as they meaſure with 
ſeven yards to the perch. 


But indeed there is not to be found ſo 
fine a ride for ſo far together in his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, as in Ireland; for if you 
begin behind Kells, which is to the north 
of Dublin, and go to Kilkenny, which is 
to the ſouth of Dublin, you ride for about 
a hundred Iriſh miles through five coun- 
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ties, namely, the county of Meath, Dub- 
lin, Kildare, Carlow, and Kilkenny. 


You have all the road, a good quick- 
ſet hedge at each ſide of you, and all an in- 
cloſed country ; you do not go over an 
acre of either bog, heath, mountain, com- 
mon, or any ſort of waſte land; you are alto 
accompanied part of the way with fine ri- 
vers, and all the way, with either gentle- 
mens ſeats, or towns, at the end of every 
two or three miles. 


The city of Kilkenny is famed for four 
rarities, air without fog, water without 
mud, coals without ſmoke, and the ſtreets 
paved with marble. 


How this old tradition aroſe into a pro- 
verb, I know not, but they can in ſtrict- 
neſs only claim two of the four; which is 
the two laſt, 


They have marble quarries ncar the 
town, from which they both build their 
F 2 
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houſes, and pave their ſtreets with, but 
neither the houſes or ſtreets cut any better 
a figure, or ſcarce ſo good, as other good 
towns in Ireland; for every one knows 
that marble is a very rough ſtone, without 
great labour of poliſhing. 


The Kilkenny coals do not in the leaſt 
ſmoke, for which reaſon they are made 
uſe of all over Ireland, to dry malt with, 
and in Kilkenny as common firing. 


It is true, as they have no ſmoke, there 
is not ſo groſs an air, or heavy clouds over 
the city, as is over other great cities or 
towns, where the coals have a ſmoke, 
which aſcends to the clouds ; but the air 
is not exempted from fog for all that, as 
there is no commanding the clouds, fogs, 
or miſts of other countries, but they will 
blow over it, juſt as the winds ſet. 


Through the city runs a fine river, over 


which there are two new bridges, built of 
marble, juſt finiſhed ; the old bridges were 
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broken down with a great flood, about 
five years ago. The bottom of the river 
is gravel, therefore the water is for the moſt 


part clear, but I have ſeen it muddy more 
than once. 


In the city, and near the river- ſide, 
ſtands a fine Gothic building, belonging 
to the But ler family, which was erected in 


Queen Anne's time, by the famous Duke 
of Ormond. 


And about two miles up the river, ſtand 
the ruins of another of his buildings, which 
was ornamented about with a large plan- 
tation of aſh, which is ſtill growing and 
healthy, but very large. 


The city Kilkenny is not very large, or 
by any means handſome or regular built ; 
but it is rich, and populous, and carries on 


a good trade in the manufaQtory of blan- 
kets, 


For about fifteen miles acroſs the coun- 
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try to Waterford, the land is mountainous. 
barren, and bad ; a good deal of it cover- 
cd with ling or heath. Rents at about 
ten ſhillings an acre, except in ſome rich 
valleys which 1s higher priced. 


Waterford lies about twenty-four miles 
from Kilkenny; it is a town of a pretty 
{mart trade, and really now deſerves to 
drop that odium that has formerly been 
caſt upon it, of very buſy, and nothing to 
do, like Waterford merchants : as they 
have now ſomething to do, both in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, and exportation of 
beef, butter, and pork, in great abundance; 
they alto manufacture a great deal of frize. 


Waterford 1s not large, but a populous 
rich town, and improving every day. 


The land in this county is not good ; in 
general about two thirds is a mountainous, 
thin, weak land; and any good veins there 
ale, are kept under dairies, ſo that agricul- 
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ture is neglected, and the poor alto in a 
ſtarving condition. 


A great many men ſhip themſelves off 
from Waterford, to ſerve the tcaton in tlic 
Newfoundland fiſhery, for which they 
will get perhaps fifteen or ſixteen pound: 
wage for fix or ſeven months. 


Being great help to this neighbourhood, 
for they generally ſpend it in the wintei 
hall-year. 


Land lets here at about twenty ſhillings 
an acre, ſuch as is fit for dairies, and lies 
in valleys, but a great deal of high land lets 
for about cight ſhillings an acre. 


In about thirty or forty miles ride, viz. 
from Dorrow to Limerick, through moſt 
part of the county of Tipperary, the 
country is almoſt run wild, one would 
think, with ſheep and bullocks; for it is 
hard to ſee a corn-ſtack, or a plough at 
work. | 
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It was in this county the White Boy: 
have been ſo troubleſome. The land, in 
moſt parts, particularly Caſhel, Tippera- 
ry, Clonmel, and down from that to Li- 
merick, is very fertile, would bring great 
crops of corn, but the great poſſeſſors of 
of it are blind to every thing but bullocks 
and ſheep, ſo that agriculture and every 
ſort of trade are baniſhed ; which makes 
a fine country look very naked, and its 
poor inhabitants meagre and ragged. 


There is ſome of the richeſt land that 
ever I {aw in all my travels in this county, 
and the county of Limerick, called the 
golden vein; and yet it cuts the pooreſt 
aſpect as to its poor inhabitants, owing to 


its being kept under ſtock, 


The ſtaple of the land conſiſts of a 
deep loomy clay or corn ſoil, will bring 
either wheat or any other ſort of grain, 
without fallow, dung, or any other ma- 
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nure; in ſhort, it is rich beyond ex- 


preſſion. 


Land lets here for thirty and thirty- 


five ſhillings an acre, great farms toge- 
ther. 


As they ſeldom make uſe of dung, 
except for ſetting potatoes, they are lit- 
tle troubled with ſmutty wheat, but 
they are viſited with red worms ſome- 
times when they turn up freſh ground. 


The grazers are gentlemen, who eat 
and wear well, and drink plenty of punch 
and claret, an eaſy ſufficiency ſeems to 
dance among them; but the poor are 
miſerably ſo, and they are moſtly Ro- 
man Catholics, for there is ſcarce any 
poor in Ireland of any other religion; 
and J have often heard the poor ſay, that 


they believed there was a curſe entailed 


upon the Catholics of Irel and, and that 
it appeared in this particular. 
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In ſhort they are a very numerous 


body, that wade through a ſea of trou- 
bles. I think, if I had it in my power 


to enact two or three laws, I could make 
Ireland one of the ſtrongeſt and richeſt 
iſlands his Majeſty has, as its ſituation is 
good for trade both by ſea and land, the 
ſurface of the earth, by nature, is in ge- 
neral very rich, but where it is not, it is 
caſily made 1o ; for all over Ireland the 
interior parts of the earth abound with 
rich manures, ſuch as lime-ſtone gravel, 
marle, and limeſtone. 


The kingdom is alto variegated with 
variety of loughs, rivulets, and bogs ; ſo 
that there is no want of fire or water. 


Likewiſe the kingdom is very popu- 
lous, therefore muſt, with the above ad- 


vantages, add both ſtrength and riches, 
were they made uſeful members of ſocie- 


ty, and all to ſtand by the Proteſtant 
cauſe. 
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The gravel- act, indeed, has done won- 
ders in bringing over the rich; but no- 
thing has yet tranſpired to change the 
poor Catholics; they are a ſet of poor 
deluded creatures, and it is a pity but an 
act would paſs (which might be eaſily 
pointed out) to relieve them, 


Moſtly all over Ireland the fairs for 
cattle are very large ; but particularly in 
Connaught; the fair of Ballinaſloe is in- 
credibly ſo for wool, horned cattle, ſheep 


and horſes. I am credibly informed, 
that the cuſtoms amount to ſeven hun- 


pounds ſterling a year; which ſhews its 
immenſe value, as the toll for a ſcore of 
ſheep, perhaps worth thirty pounds, is 
only threepence, and threepence each for 
a cow, or any other cattle. 


The poor generally ſow a little flax- 
ſeed, which they buy from a ſort of pet- 
ty merchant, at an extravagant price, 
perhaps for five or ſix ſhillings a Winche- 
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ſter peck, for which they get a years cre- 
dit, till they ſpin it into thread in conſi- 
deration of which they pay about two 
hundred per cent. 


If they run in debt for half a peck or 
a peck of flax-1ced, they give a note pay- 
able before the tummer-aſſizes in the en- 
ſuing year; if they miſs payment they 
are ſure to be proceſſed at the aſſizes. 


And here the merchant or creditor has 
another apothecary's profit, of about ele- 
ven pence to the ſhilling ; for he will 
buy a blank proceſs for a penny, and fill 
it up himſelf ; he charges for the procets 
an Engliſh ſhilling, which 1s thirteen- 
pence Iriſh, and perhaps the original debt 
will not be above two or three ſhillings. 


If the creditor do not pay it before the 
aſſizes, he is decreed, which is eight ſhil- 
lings and four pence expence. An honeſt 
man would abhor the oppreſſion. 


„ 
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It is generally Roman Catholics that 
are thoſe Jewiſh like merchants, for there 
are few Proteſtants in that trade, and 
there is none in Ireland more oppreſive 
to Romans, than Romans themſelves. 


The county of Cork is very large, ſo 
conſequently conſiſts of various ſorts of 
ſoil, but the major part is mountainous, 
and lets perhaps at about eight ſhillings 
an acre; but in the valleys it is high 
priced, perhaps twenty ſhillings an acre. 


The favourite manure of Ireland, viz. 
limeſtone gravel, is ſcarce to be found 
here; but they have plenty of limeſtone, 
which they burn with whins, and comes 
pretty cheap; it is common to ſee a 


lime-kiln that will contain four or five 
hundred buſhels of lime. 


Though we cannot ſay much for the 
neat husbandry of theſe farmers, yet 1 
cannot paſs by them without taking no- 
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tice of a piece of invention, I think very 
very praiſe-worthy, and intereſting to 
every one ſituated as they are, 


I obſerved above, that they have plen- 
ty of limeftone, which they make into 
limeby burningit with whins, other firing 
being ſcarce; and as they make uſe of a 
great deal of lime, they conſume great 
quantities of this fort of fuel, therefore it 
requires contrivance to keep up a proper 
fund for that purpoſe. 


This 1s done by raiſing large ditches 
for fence; and as their land hes high, 
and the country ſcaree of ſhelter, being 
thin of woods or hedges, they ſow each 
ſide of the bank, which they raiſe by 
making the ditch, with whin-ſeed ; and 
when the whins are ready to cut for fuel 
at three years old, they cut only one ſide 
of the ditch, and leaye the other for 
ſhelter and ferice till the cut fide grows 
to fulfill that office, then they cut the 
oldeſt ſide for fuel; ſo they go on alter- 
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nately, cutting the oldeit fide from ge- 
neration to generation. 


And thus they are ſupplied with fuel, 
fence, and ſhelter, from the ſame ditch, 
which perhaps takes not up more ground 
then two yards, though by meaſuring 
round the top of the bank, we ſhall find 
a ſurface for the whins to grow on of 
near four yards. 


How many places are there in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, that are ſcarce 
both of fire, fence, and ſhelter, that 
would be glad of whins to burn inſtead 
of ſtraw and cow dung? and how eaſy 
and cheap would it be for them to raiſe 
theſe three valuable articles of fire, 
fence, and ſhelter, by the aboye me- 
thod ? 


Hut though this ſimple method is very 

praiſe-worthy, yet it falls much ſhort 
of the great economy they practice, by 
breaking limeſtone to powder, and ap- 
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plying it as manure for land inſtead of 
lime. 


it antwers the ſame end, comes much 
cheaper, and laſts longer then lime; it 
anſwers for any fort of land, but beſt 
for ſtrong, as its angular points cuts 
through and opens it, and the weather 
ſoſtens the little ſtones, 19 that it keeps 
peeling and diſcharging a cruſt, which 


acts as a perpetua! manure till the laſt bit 
be waſted. 


[ happened in company with a gentle- 
man farmer who firſt tried it, and he aſ- 
tured me that it anſwered full as well as 


lime, and that it did not coſt half ſo much 
breaking. 


I viewed a piece of graſs ground co- 
vered with this bruiſed limeſtone, which 
aſtoniſhed me with ſurpriſe, at ſeeing 
ſuch a fine verdure in the middle of a 
yery barren field, moſtly grown over 
with heath ; but as far as the limeſtone 
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had been laid on, it had quite changed 


the nature of the ſoil, killed the heath, 


and ſubſtituted hcneyſuckles and wild 
cloyer in its place. 


Several more gentlemen about Mal- 
low were following this practice, and 
doubt not but it will in time be univer- 
{ally uſed there, inſtead of burning lime, 
particularly where firing comes high. 


I am ſatisfied that limeſtone bruiſed to 
powder and laid on graſs ground, is bet- 
ter then lime or even any other manure, 
particularly if the ground be ſtrong, 
coarle, and ſour, or inclined to heath or 
ling; and it is far the beſt manure I 
know of for ſuppreſſing moſs. 


A man may break a chaldern or four 
quarters 1n three days, or in Icls, if the 
ſtone be of a ſoft nature. 


The ſmaller it is broke and the ſooner 
it will take effet; none ought to be 


left larger then a haſle nut. 
Vor, III. H 


I 
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A great improvement might be made 
by a horſe-mill, to grind limeſtone in, in 
the nature of a bark-mill or an oil-mill. 


The city of Cork is a very rich flou- 
riſhing place, and drives on a conſidera- 
ble trade in the exportation of beef, 
por k, and butter. 


It is alſo improving very much in its 
buildings; it is a ready market for a 
farmer to vend the product of his land in. 
It is well ſituated for trade; and ſhould 
there ever be a union between England 
and Ireland, it would ſoon be a far richer 
-Iity then Dublin. 


The upper part of the county of Sli- 
20, Mayo, and Galway, leading to the 
weſtern ſea, the land is only good in 
ipots; in all theſe counties there is a 
great deal of gravelly, rocky, heathy, 
ſhallow land, intermixed with bogs ; 
however in the worſt of it there is every 
material neceſſary for improvement. 
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In theſe counties land varies much in 
price, according to its value ; but, upon 
a medium, it may be rated at about 
twelye ſhillings an acre. 


There is no part in Ireland where land 
varies ſo much as in the county of Lei- 
trim. In order to give my reader an 
idea of 'it, I ſhall juſt mention, that in 
the year 1759, I let about five hundred 
acics of land, in four different farms, all 
lying within one ring fence, one for ſix 
ſhillings, another for twelye ſhillings, a- 
nother for eighteen ſhillings, and ano- 
ther for a guinea, being one pound two 
ſhillings and nine-pence Iriſh currency, 
per acre. 


And indeed the land varies accordingly 
through the county, in ſome places fine 
rich limeſtore toil, in others ſtrong cold 
clay toil, all grown over with ruſhes, and 
in others thin gravelly ſoil, grown over 
with heath. 


H 2 
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But this county, like moſt others in 
Treland, abounds with all torts of manure 
for improvement, iuch as limeſtone gra- 
vel, white rich mail, a fine lich ſand 
mixed with ſhells, and limeſtone in a- 
bundance, together with turf in plenty 
to burn it with. 


J have had extreme good wheat and 
corn of all ſorts here. I ſeldom ſee them 
troubled with ſmutty wheat, or red 
worms, which is perhaps owing to their 
ſweet method of manuring. 


Their method of farming is very bad, 
and their way of yoking horſes is bar- 
barous; they draw their ploughs and 
harrows with their horſes tied by their 
tails. I have very often ſeen a mare and 
her offspring, viz. a three ycars old, two 
years old, and one year old colts, plough- 
ing all in a-breaſt, two going upon the 
ploughed land and two upon the un- 
ploughed land, with neither hemp or iron 
about them; their whole gearing con- 
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ſiſted of a wythy, or twiſted ſtick, tied 
to the hair of each horſe tail, and fo 
through a hole made in a long pole or 
ſtick, which reached the breadth of the 
four horſes, and ſerved by the way of a 
ſwingle-tree, which pole is faſtened in 
the middle by another wythy to a hole 
bored in the end of the pl-ugh beam. 


The man that drives, or more proper- 
ly ſpeaking, leads the horſes, has a long 
ſtick, to which each horte head is tied 
with a wythy halter; the man by hold- 
ing the ſtick has all the horſes at his 
command ; he walks backwards before 
the hortes heads all the day; when he 
wants them to follow him, he pricks 
them with a long ſtick he has in the o- 
ther hand, in the end of which a ſharp 
nail is fixed. Thus we ſec them equipt 
in the plough way. 


They harrow in the ſame wooden 
manner, having a wythy faſtened to the 
hair of each horſe tail, and to a harrow 
which cach horſe drags; the harrow 
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teeth are made of whin ftalks inſtead of 
iroa; ſo that in fact there is neither 
hemp, leather, or iron, except the coul- 
ter and ſock, about their teams; and yet 
I have teen as good corn grow there as 
I ever ſaw in England, which is all ow- 
ing to the natural goodneſs of their land, 
and maiden manure thev raiſe out of the 
interior parts of the earth, 


Was no better ploughing or manage- 
ment uſed in England, we ſhould grow 
nothing but weeds inſtead of corn. 


The greateſt misfortune which gene- 
rally attends their crops, is that of their 
being too rank, ſo that the corn is ſmall 
and lean, as the richneſs of the ſoil, and 
the ſoftneſs of the climate, together with 
the double portion of ſeed they throw 
into the ground, forces it too much into 
ſtraw. 


But as I have deſcribed their barbarous 
method of drawing their horſes by their 
tails, I muſt alto do juſtice to the legiſla- 
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tor, by telling my reader, that they have 
made a law to put a ſtop to this cruelty 
of drawing the horſes by the tail, which 
has in a great meaſure contracted it to 
the moſt diſtant or remoteſt parts of the 
country at preſent, but formerly it was 
general all oyer the kingdom. 


The countics of Monaghan, Tyrone, 
Londonderry, Fermanagh, Donegal, 
Down, Caven, Armagh, and Antrim, are 
in the north of Ireland. 


Moſt of theſe counties flouriſh much 
in the manufacturing of linen cloth, par- 
ticularly towards the ſea- coaſt oppoſite 
Scotland. 


The moſt conſiderable manufacturies 
begin at Dundalk, and ſo on to Newry, 
Loughbruckland, Hillsborough, Lit- 
burn, Bellfaſt, Langan, and Armagh: 
through all theſe places the land is very 
good, except ſome mountains interſperſed 
here and there. 
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The lands here are in general better 
incloſed, and divided into {ſmaller farms, 
then in the reſt of Ireland, which is a 
great bleſſing to the inhabitants, and ad 43 


much to the beauty and richneſs of the 


country; becauſe when a man is not o- 
ver-burdened with land, he can, as it 
were, make his farm into a garden, by 
attending to and beautifying every part 
of it; and he certainly can make one 
acre, well cultivated, produce as much as 
five in its wild barren ſtate, 


What pity it is that the worthy gentle- 
men of Ireland will not open their cycs 
to ſuch plain facts, and curtail theſe un- 
merciful farms, that ruin the beſt part of 
this fine, healthful, and eaſy to be made, 
a very nch kingdom. 


The land within the ride of the laſt 
mentioned towns, lets at about eighteen 
ſhillings an acre. It is in general, ſtrong 
wheat foil; but however their chief 
crops are oats, beans, and potatoes. 
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Here arc many little bogs lying be- 
tween the hills, under which is a good 
white marl ; there is alſo plenty of lime- 
ſtone, and lime is much uſed as manure. 


The right honourable lord chief baron 
Foſter has an eſtate at Colon, in the 
county of Louth, which he has impro- 
ved by lime to an amazing degree, to the 
amount of about two thouſand acres, 
which formerly let at half a crown an 
acre, to that pitch, that it now lets from 
eighteen to twenty-three ſhillings an 
acre; an immenſe rife indeed: and what 
is more, the firſt crop generally paid the 
the expence of liming, though he had 
the limeſtone to carry four miles, which 


is a diſtance that ſeldom happens in Ire- 
land. 


The coals that burn it he gets from 
England. He told me, that he can lime 
well for four pounds an acre, at ſeven 
yards to the perch; and he lets the land 
the firſt year to break up to let potatoes 
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in, at four pounds an acre, the next year 
he lets the ſame land where the potatoes 
grew, to ſow oats in, at three pounds an 
acre, and the third year to ſow again 
with oats, at fifty ſhillings an acre. 


In all this, he is at no other expence, 
but juſt laying the lime on. 


Sometimes inſtead of oats after pota- 
toes, they ſow flax-leed or bare; but 
they may ow what they will, as they 
are {ure of good crops. 


The lime generally lies on the {od a- 
out a year before it is broke up, and as 
it lies pretty thick, it preſſes down any 
graſs, heath, or other rubbiſh that may 
be on the land, and turns it to dung, by 
which means it fements and unites the 
lime to the ſod and particles of earth, 
which otherwiſe would not incorporate 
and unite ſo kindly, 


The original ſtate of this land was a 
neathy wild mountain, without hedges, 
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ditch, tree, or buſh of any ſort, and had 
as wild a look as the highlands of Scot- 
land. 


The ſtaple of the ground is inclined to 
a clay gravel of a rediſh caſt, intermixed 
with thin ſlaty gritty ſtones. 


The ſituation of the ground is not to 
be called very high, or is it level, but in 


waving hills, takes a good pull for a car- 
riage to attain the top. 


They generally plough in all this 
country with four horſes, two before 
two, except in breaking up graſs ground, 
then they generally uſe ſix. 


They grow a great deal of oats and 
round cared barley in the counties of 
Louth and Down till you come to Do- 
naghadce. 


Farther north towards the county of 
Antrim, Donegale, and Londonderry, 
the land lowers in its value, having 2 
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great deal of ſtrong, cold, ſpewy, ruſhy, 
and heathy land interſperſed all over the 
country; and the country is alſo un- 
even, riſing very much into hills, ſome- 
times to a diſagreeable height. 


They grow little elſe here but pota- 
toes, flax, and oats, the oats moſtly of 
the black ſort; not but the land will 
grow both wheat and beans, as I have 
ſeen good of both raiſed by gentlemen, 
but the farmers Co not care to venture 
out of their old track of husbandry. 


The land here varies much in rent; in 
good ſpots and near towns, it lets for a- 
bout twenty ſhillings an acre ; but in the 
high and more open country, it does not 
let perhaps for more then ten ſhillings 
W j an acre. 
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CHA P. III. 


The price of labour and victuals 
in ſeveral counties in Ireland, as 
they rated in 1769, in order to 
give an idea of the different ſtate 
of the two kingdoms in theſe 
particulars. 


UB LIN, beef by the quarter at 
D two-pence half-penny a pound, from 
Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, but is very 
dear in ſpring, which is chiefly owing to 
the ſcarceneſs of winter feeding, as the 


people of Irc land ſow very little turnep- 
ſeed. 


Good beef in April perhaps will give 
ſour-pence a pound by the quarter. Mut- 
ton keeps at a much more equal price; 
for as their land is good, and their win- 
ters moderate, fat ſheep will keep their 
fleſh through the winter, ſo that the 
markets ſeldom yary aboyc a penny a 
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pound; it ſells at Michaelmas at two- 
pence half- penny 4 pound, and in ſpring 
at three-pence half-penny a pound. Pork 


avd bacon bears an equal moderate price, 


which 1s owing to plenty of potatoes for 
feed, for they ſeldom feed ſwine with 
beans. | 


Pork at two-pence and two-pence 
half-penny a pound; bacon at three- 
pence half-penny a pound. 


Veal in winter is five-pence and ſix- 
pence a pound, but in May and June at 
two-pence a pound. 


There is as good and as bad veal in 
Dublin as in any part of the world, Calves 
ſell here from two ſhillings to four pounds 
a piece. 


All the dairies near Dublin ſell their 
calves as ſoon as they drop for two or 
three ſhillings a piece, which is a bar- 
barous cuſtom : but the county of Wick- 
low which chiefly ſupplies Dublin mar- 
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ket, keep their calves three or four 
months old; nay, I am told, tome will 
keep them five months old. In ſhort, 
they make very good veal, and they are 
alſo famous for carly lambs in this coun- 
ty, by which Dublin market is ſupplied. 


In Dublin, a good gooſe for two ſhill- 
ings, a good fowl for cight-pence, rab- 
bets are dear, as there are few warrens in 
the kingdom, the land being too good 
for them, ſo that there are ſcarce any to 


be got, except tame rabbets bred in 
houſes. 


Freſh butter in Dublin is high in win- 
ter, eight-pence and ten-pence a pound, 
and in ſummer at five-pence and ſix- 
pence a pound, 


Wheat this year from twenty to thir- 
ty-two ſhillings a barrel, or four buſhels 
Wincheſter meaſure, in the ſame market 
the ſame day. 


The quality of wheat varies much, ac- 
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cording to its cleanneſs or dryneſs. They 
are very otten obliged to dry it on malt- 


Els. 


tEnglith wheat generally bears a lughe: 
price then the beſt Iriſh by two ſhillings 
the barrel in the ſame market. 


They import from England a great 
deal of malt, which is ſuperior to the 
Iriſh made malt by three ſhillings a bar- 
rel. In ſhort, the Iriſh maltſter cannot 
be content with moderate profit, for if 
he cannot profit other ways, he will have 
it in weight or meaſure. 


Formerly they uſcd to ſell by meaſure, 
then they grew it out ſo much, that it 
had no ſtrength in it; and as they never 
lift it, but fell cums and all together, it 
was ſo long one might almoſt fill the 
buſhel with a dung fork. 


The legiſlator ſaw the cheat, ſo made 
an act to ſell by weight, and now the 
extream is full as much the other way, 


| 
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for they do not above half grow it, ſo 
that the thick end of each grain does not 
turn to malt, but dries and becomes a 
hard flinty ſubſtance, which weighs hea- 
vy in the buſhel, but yields no ſpirit to 
ſtrengthen the ale, Thus the public are 
impoſed upon by the maltſters being too 
ayaricious, and not doing the fair thing. 


Malt ſells at about ſixteen ſhillings a 
barrel. 


Oats being ſo general a crop in Ire- 
land, one might expect them to be very 
cheap; but however, though a great 
many are grown, there is alſo a great 
conſumption, as all the poor in general 
cat no fort of bread except that made of 
oats; and the time of the year when 
potatoes are out of ſeaſon, their whole 
living 1s oat-bread and butter-milk ; but 
o long as potatoes are good they ſupply 
the place of bread ; therefore oats bear a 
better price then could be expected, be- 
ing ſo general a crop. 
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Potatoes in the year 1759, was a fail- 
ing crop, which made oats and oat- meal 
very dear, 


Good oats ſold this year in the interi- 
or parts of the kingdom at fourteen and 
fiftcen ſhillings a barrel, which is at the 
rate of thirty ſhillings a quarter. The 
year after, being a good potatoe year, I 
bought good oats at five ſhillings a bar- 
rel, This ſhews the great dependa.ce 
there is upon potatoes. 


In the year 1769, good oats ſold at 
twelve ſhillings a barre] in Dublin, grey 
peaſe at cighteen ſhillings a barrel, and 
a large field bean at twenty ſhillings a 
barrel, 


The round black magazine field bean 
ſcarce any to be got, being little ſovn in 
Ireland. White boiling peaſe at thirty 
ſhillings a barrel. Very little rye made 
uſe of. 


C 
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All ſorts of artificial graſs ſeeds are im- 
ported hither from England. 


Bricklayers, maſons, and houſe-car- 
penters or joiners, are two ſhillings a 
day. Labourers in Dublin a ſhilling a 
day; but farmers labourers in the coun— 
try round ublin, 1s ight-pence in 
winter with ut mat, and a ſhilling in 
ſummer. 


In the counties of Waxford, Killdare, 
Carlow, Weſim cath, and Queen's Coun— 
ty, labourers are ſix-pence a dav in win- 
ter, and eight-perce in ſummer, without 
meat. Eccfard mutton two-pence and 


two-pence halt-penny per pound in the 
cheapeſt icaton of the year. 


Moſt country gentlemen kill their 
own meat, and tl country labourers 
and farmers ſeldom cat any; fo that the 
chiet contumption is by the tradeſmen 
and ſhop-keepers in market towns, 
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Eggs and fowls are cheap. Good 
chickens at three half-pence and two- 
pence a piece, lean geeſe at eight-pence 
a piecc, lean turkeys at ten-pence a piece, 
and a roaſting pig for a ſhilling or fifteen 
pence, eggs at ſeven or eight a penny. 


In the counties of Kilkenny, Cork, 
Kerry, Tipperary, Limerick, Water- 
ford, Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roſcom- 
mon, Sligo, Clare, Londonderry, Ty- 
rone and Farmanagh, being diſtant from 
Dublin, and partly deſtitute of trade, 
but ſubſiſting chiefly by grazing, the 
living and labour is cheap, and partly 
bears an equal rate in all theſe counties, 


Beef and mutton at the cheapeſt ſeaſon 
from three half-pence to two-pence a 
pound, lean geeſe at four-pence a piece, 
lean turkeys at fſ1x-pence a piece, chick- 
ens at a penny a piece, eggs at ten a pen- 
ny, roaſting pigs at ſix-pence a piece, 
butter at three-pence a pound. Day- 
labourers at four-pence a day in winter, 
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and ſix- pence in ſummer, no meat, plough- 
wrights a ſhilling a day and meat, houſe- 
carpenters or Joiners two ſhillings a day, 


no meat, maſons two ſhillings a day, no 
meat. 


'The reader is to take notice, that in 
ſpeaking of labourers, I ſpeak in general 
terms, ſuch as are employed by gentle- 
men and farmers all the year round ; but 
in market and great towns, at times, 
particularly in March and April, when 
the ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen are ſetting 

their potatoes, labourers are perhaps ſix- 

pence or eight-pence a- day and meat. 
However this is a matter of little conſe- 
quence in the farming way, but I thought 
proper to take notice of it, leſt ſome un- 
thinking readers, not making proper al- 
lowances for theſe things, might think 
my account erroneous. 


Corn is at a more equal price, ſince a 
bounty was given by the government for 
land carriage, ſo that there is not above 
four or five per cent. difference between 
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the country and Dublin prices; and when 
a miſs year in the potatoe crop happens, 
Dublin is the loweſt market, they being 
obliged to ſend corn and meal into the 
country to ſupply the deficiency of po- 
tatocs. 


The counties of Downe, Louth, Do- 
negal, and Armagh, being manufacturing 
countries, labour and victuals bears a 
higher price then in the grazing coun— 
tries. Beef and mutton at two-pence 
half-penny and three-pence a pound, 
geeſe at eight-pence a piece lean, tur- 
keys at ten-pence or a ſhilling a piece, 
chickens at two-pence or three-pence 
a piece, pork two-pence a pound, a roaſt- 
ing pig a ſhilling, oat-meal at ſixteen 
pence a peck, beſt wheat twenty eight 
ſhillings a barrel, malt fourteen ſhillings 
a barrel. 


Labourers at ſix-pence a day in win- 
ter, without meat, and eight-pence in 
ſummer, without meat; houſe carpenters 
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two ſhillings a day, and maſons two 
flullings a day. 


A farmer's man ſervant ſix pounds a 
year, a ſtrong boy three pounds a year, a 
won an ſervant three pounds a year, a 
luſty girl thirty ſhillings a year. 


There is little difference in the wages 
of yearly ſervants in any part of the 
Kingdom. 


The gentlemen of Ireland give good 
encouragement to Engliſh ſervants and 
ſtewards, with good characters, 


Ireland is two hundred and ſeyenty- 
hve miles long, one hundred and fifty- 
nine miles wide, and fourteen hundred 


miles in circumference. 


Their land and mile meaſure is by 
ſeven yards to the perch. 


Their weight and meaſure are all Win- 
cheſter. 


þ 
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As to the currency of the Engliſh 
coin, every ſhilling goes for thirteen 
pence, ſo conſequently one guinea is 
worth one pound two ſhillings and nine- 
pence in Ireland. 


CEP ELEC EPIC LE 


CHAP. IV. 


A cure for wet and cold land, by 
laying it in broad high ridges, 
&c. 


NE of the greateſt misfortunes that 

can attend a crop in Ireland, Scot- 

land, and the north as well as many o- 
ther clay parts of England, is too much 
wet; this ſometimes happens from the 
particularity of the ſeaſon, but much 
oftener from the nature of the land ; but 


from both theſe a farmer may guard him- 
telf againſt, 
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It may be asked indeed, can a farmer 
alter ſeaſons? can he cauſe ſun-ſhine, or 
call down rain? it is true he cannot, nor 
do I expect impoſſibilities of him; but 
there is nothing more eaſy than for him 
to guard againſt this general evil; for 
though he cannot prevent rain, yet he 
may effectually prevent his land or crop 
from being hurt or damaged thereby. 


But before I begin to dire& my bro- 
ther farmer how to keep his land dry by 
draining or raiſing in high ridges, let me 
caution him to give me an impartial 
hearing; let him view what ſort of land 
he is maſter of, and if it be a ſandy or 
gravelly bottom that will give admit- 
' tance to the water as it comes to deſcend 
through it, ſuch land is to be laid as flat 
as poſſible ; therefore it is only the re- 
verſe fort of ſoil that will not permit the 
water to leave it by any other road but 


the ſurface, which this chapter is in- 
tended for. | 


7 
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How unreaſonable then would it be 
ſor my reader to begin of Blood-and- 
ounzing, becauſe the chapter does not 
ſuit himſelf (a circuniſtance I have often 
heard); let him ccr:ſider that above one 
half of theſe kingdoms wants the cure I 
herein preſcribe. 


Let him again conſider that an au- 
thor muſt write for every body, not 
knowing in whoſe hands his work may 
fall, but a reader only reads for himſelf, 
and he ſeeing what land he is maſter of, 
if the chapter does not ſuit him, can eaſi- 
ly drop the book. As to the method of 
laying land for lawns, &c. before gentle- 
men's houſes, I ſhall treat of in a chap- 
ter by itſelf. 


If a farmer be poſſeſſed of cold wet 
clay land, let him lay it in high ridges, 
as will be hereafter deſcribed, and it is 
impoſſible for water to ſtand thereon ten 
minutes before it tumbles into the fur- 
rows, and the forrows immediately con- 
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vey it into the drains: and by a perſon 
keeping his land thus dry, it conſequent- 
ly adds to its heat, nouriſhment, and fer- 
tility. 


As to a farmer's crop ſuffering by wet, 
the general caſe is, becauſe he is not a- 
forchand with the ſeaſon, ſo as to have 
his crop ready for harveſt early, before 
the days grow ſhort, and weather bad or 
broken. 


One great article in ſertilizing land, is 
by breaking and dividing it into ſmall 
particles; whether this be done mechani- 
cally by the plough, manure, or laying it 
dry and warm, ſo as to cauſe a fermenta- 
tion, it matters not; but eſſential it is (it 
is very plain) to break and divide the ſoil 
into ſmall particles, for the free growth 
of plants, becauſe it gives the roots a free 
paſſage to ſearch for nouriſhment, and it 
is from the {ſmalleſt particles, of this mat- 
ter that they are nouriſhed, 


Laying cold, wet, ſtrong clay-land in 
L 3 
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theſe high ridges, 1s the beſt method 3 
farmer can deviſe, to caufe a fermentati- 
on, and to make his layd warm, free, o- 
pen, and mellow: ſtrong, heavy, ſour, 
cold clay land, chiefly wants to be laid 
thus dry, and often ploughed, to make 
it a very fertile ſoil. 


Whereas, on the other hand, while it 
lies in its flat wet ftate, (as J ſee it moſt- 
ly does all over Ireland, and a great ma- 
ny parts of England) it is rendered more 
than half uſeleſs; for in this condition 
its chief crop or produce is moſs, ruſhes. 
and a bad, coarſe, three-edged graſs, by 
ſome called ſpear-graſs; indeed itÞeriſh- 
es every kind of {ſweet herbage, none 
ſuch will grow on it, on account of its 
cold cloſe nature, and retaining the wa- 
ter amongſt it. 


This is the evil that attends a ſtrong 
clay ſurface: but there is ſtill a worſe 
ſort of land than this, and that is, when 
the ſurface or upper- ſtratum, for four or 
fiye inches deep. is of a looſe, open, black 
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earth, inclined to moor or bog, or of a 
looſe ſand, and under that a bed of clay 
or cloſe earth, which will not admit any 
water to enter it. 


Such land, I ſay, is worſe than a clay- 
ſurface; for this upper-ſtratum being 
looſe and open, it immediately admits 
the rain to enter, which ſinks till it 
comes at the under-ſtratum, or bed of 
clay, but can get no farther, ſo lodges 
between the two ſtratums at the roots of 
the graſs or corn, &c. which conſequently 
periſhes any plant that is of a tenderer 
nature than ruſhes, moſs, ſpear-graſs, or 


heath, 


This is the conſequence with more than 
one half of all the lands in Ireland, as well 
as ſome parts of England and Scotland, 
but more abundantly on the north or 
north-weſt ſide of Dublin; the moſt of 


ſuch land lies on eminences or hills, which 


ſituation, one that does not underſtand 
it, might imagine to be dry, but it is very 
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deceitful, though nothing is more eaſily 
accounted for, and cured too. 


How can that be? ſays my reader, 
perhaps, and alſo ſay a great many that 
have anſwered me by word of mouth; 
Does not our land lie in hills? has it not 
a deſcent or ſheed enough for water ? 
does it not already repreſent a ridge, ha- 
ving as greata fall? do we not lay our 
lands in ridges too? &c. All theſe ſug- 
geſtions will prompt ſuch farmers to give 
a ready anſwer, tho' perhaps not a truly 
_ digeſted one. 


My variable anſwers to the queſtions 
that have been asked me, through the 
many parts of the two kingdoms that I 
have travelled, concerning wet land, &c. 
were in general as above, and my advice 
was to lay it in broad high ridges : but 
as {ſuch variable directions might lip the 
memory, I am glad to have here an op- 
portunity to give a more laſting memo- 
randum, which may always be the fare 
mer's guide upon recourſe thereto. 
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Above, my reader has the real cauſe of 
wet land, with its ill conſequences of pe- 
riſhing the plants, encourageing moſs, 
ruſhes, &c. but if he lay his land in high 
ridges, as the following lines will dire&, 
he may depend upon a real cure for all 
theſe his grievances. 


Some farmers have no idea or notion 
of what we call ſole of ground, or by 
{ome called under-ſtratum ; this lies next 
the corn-mold, under the ſole of the 
plough, at about four or five inches 
deep. 


This ought to be nicely inſpected in- 
to, upon all occaſions, and for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, as it is upon the goodneſs or bad- 
neſs of the ſole that the farmer's ſucceſs 
in his crop, in a great meaſure depends: 
as alſo, the ſole ought to be his guide, 
how to vary his crop, or management ; 
neither can a man be a true judge in land, 
if he do not make himſelf truly acquaint- 
ed with the under- ſtratum. 
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A penetrating ſenſible farmer, upon 
entering into any country or field, with- 
out digging, may give a near gueſs what 
ſort of a ſole or earth lay under as a ſe- 
cond ſtratum. 


The ſole or under- ſtratum of lands in 
the three kingdoms varies greatly, and 


particular regard ought to be had to the 
following ſorts, viz. 


Firſt, is clay, which keeps out the 
water, and cauſes a wet ſurface, the wa- 
ter ſwimming above ground. Such ought 
to be raiſed in high broad ridges, in or- 


der to give a ready conveyance for the 
water, 


Secondly, a red fox- ſand, which loſes 
the manure, as it is of a dry, open, looſe 
nature (ſuch land will bear lying flat); 
and ought never to be manured, but on 
the graſs, as the ſod will hold it up, ſo 
conſequently the benefit of the manure = 
will be the greater, as it will drain 
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through the roots of the graſs, and be 
longer before it get out of the reach of 
the plough to turn it up again, or the 
plants to feed upon. 


Thirdly, a ſpewing, looſe, running 
earth, between a loam and a land ; which 
is always wet and cold: it is generally a- 
bout a foot thick, and under it lies a bed 
of clay, perhaps four or five feet deep; 
in ſome places it has a firm thin ſhell of 
ſolid earth, between it and the corn- 
mold: this is a very bad ſort to build, or 
make ditches upon, as they ſeldom ſtand 
long, for it gives way, runs, and lets 
them fall; this alſo ſhould not be manu- 
red, but on the graſs or ſurface, by top- 
dreſſings, as the manure would ſink, run 
off, and be loſt immediately, if laid on 
when in tillage. 


Fourthly, a firm, red, hard, caliſed, ruſ- 
ty carth, which will melt neither with 
rain nor froſt; this is a very bad, dange- 
rous fort, and is very productive of 


weeds: a farmer ought to be afraid of 
Vol. III. M 
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diſturbing it with the plough, though it 
lies, in ſome places, within a little of the 
ſurface, and moſtly covered with about 
three or four inches of ſtrong corn ſoil. 


Fiſthly, a lime- ſtone gravel; this is a 
good ſort, where it lies near the ſurface; 
the plough may turn it up to the benefit 
of the land, as it is a rich manure, and 
by mixing it with the upper-ſtratum, 
improves the land; however, this 1s rare 
"0 be met with in England, but common 


in Ireland. 


Sixthly, hard road gravel; this lies 
generally on mountains, under black hea- 
thy or moory ſoil, and lies near the ſur- 
ace, hen there is not ſufficient of corn- 
mold; it may be turned up with ſafety, 
and indeed advantage, as there are no bad 
conſequences attending it, but poverty, 
which will be helped by mixing among 
the upper ſurface ; it will alſo bring the 
upper ſurface to a better conſiſtency, 
which before was too light and fuzzy; 
his gravel-ſoil is generally very hard to 
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plough; it makes good roads. In Irc- 
land it is very plentiful, being under moſt 
of the high heathy lands in the King- 
dom; which is the reaton that their roads 
are ſo generally good, having only the 
{od to ſtrip and the road is made; but in 
England, it is very ſcarce, except on the 
wolds. 


The above ſix ſorts are the under-ſtra- 
tum. 


Now we ſee through all theſe various 
ſorts of land, and not one of them will 
bear to be laid flat, except the ſecond and 
the laſt, which are both of a ſandy na- 
ture; all the reſt muſt be raiſed in rid- 
ges, ſo as to give the ſole, as well as the 
ſurface a proper ſheed; and this is im- 
poſſible to be done by any other, or bet- 
ter method, than by gathering, or taking 
up the ridges, three or four times toge- 
ther as need zequires. 


The method to raiſe high ridges, is to 


begin every ploughing at the middle of 
M 2 
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the ridge, and turn the right hand about 
till you raiſe them as high as you intend ; 
harrow acroſs between each ploughing, 
and it will give the ridge a more agreea- 
ble round in the middle. 


This is apt to ſtrip the furrrow of the 
rich and beſt ſoil; to remedy which, 
throw a little more manure on the fur- 
rows than common, the firſt and ſecond 
year. 


Being thus got into form, never alter 
them after, but alternately take them up 
one time, and put them down another. 


I do not remember ever to have ſeen 
in Ireland, a ridge taken up above once 
together, conſequently the ſole or ſtratum 
under their ridges is flat or level, having 
no ſheed for water; and though the ſur- 
face of their ridge looks dry, yet the wet 
lies upon the ſole, at the roots of their 


crop. 


If the nature or ſituation of the land 
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will admit, lay the ends of your ridges 
caſt and weſt; and when on hills, never 
let them run ſtraight up and down, or 
yet quite acrols, but a little diagonally. 
There are two ways for the water that 
falls upon a hill to run off; the one is 
on the turface; and the other between 
the upper and under ſtratum, or bed of 
clay; but whey the upper ſtratum is 
looſe and open, if it be on ever ſo ſteep 
a hill, it ſeldom runs off without enter- 
ing it, except after a ſharp ſhower of 
rain; and even in this caſe, there is not 
much of it gets to the bottom of the hill, 
but ſinks through the looſe ſurface to the 
under-ſtratum, or bed of clay; and when 
it gets there, its motion is very flow, as 
it has to drain through the looſe earth, 
inſomuch that before it arrives at the bot- 
tom of the hill, perhaps more rain falls, 
which keeps it perpetually wet, and in 
mortar, 


Now the improver's art muſt be, to 
make the run or courſe of all waters az 
ſhort as poſlible, before it comes into a 
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drain; and this 1s effected beft, by laying 
it ridge-wite ; for, ſuppoſe the ridge be 
thirty feet broad, the top of a ridge 1s 
within fifteen feet of a drain or furrow, 
as there is one at cach fide of the ridge; 
but though the run of water ſrom the 
top of the ridge into the furrow, is only 
fifteen feet, yet a great deal will fink till 
it comes to the under-ſtratum or clay, be- 
cauſe that direction is perpendicular, and 
it has only five or ſix inches to go; this 
is all as certain as that a man's coat will 
be wet through, which is not above five 
or ſix feet long, and hangs perpendicu- 
lar. 


By this the farmer tees how neceſſary 


it is to give the under-ftratum a ſheed al- 


ſo, that the ſubterraneous water may have 
a ſhort paſſage into its furrow; every 
time the land is taken up or gathered, the 
plough touches the clay, it makes a fur- 
row deeper and deeper therein; thus e- 
very furrow is a drain to the ridge it be- 
longs, and the water will find the fhor- 
teſt road into it; but you muſt always be 
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circumipect, that you give the ſide of the 
ridge, both upper and under ſtratum, a 
greater {ſlope or ſheed, than there is in 
the ſide of the hill, leſt the water run 
down the ridge, inſtead of turning into 
the furrow, as it certainly will follow 
the greateſt declivity ; it is for this rea- 
ion I have ordered the ridges to be made 
a little obliquely, and this obliquity or 
Nanting ſhould be more or lets, according 
to the form or declivity of the hill. 


Theſe are eaſy and plain directions, and 
the ſucceſs of them is not doubtful, but 
certain, and vouched by experience; and 
yet a great deal of land that might be 
made fruitful, is left to produce little or 
nothing. 


Moreover, the farmer has a great in- 
creaſe in the quantity of the ſurface of 
his ground : it is certain, the ſurface of a 
field meaſures more in quantity when 1n 
ridges than when flat, and it is equally 
ccrtain, that all its ſurface is capable of 
bearing corn, 
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The ſucceſs and quantity of a crop doe: 
not depend upon the ſpace there is for 
the corn to ſtand in, but on the quanti- 
ty of carth there is for its roots to ſpread 
in, in ſcarch of its nouriſhment, 


This is a ſhort ſtate of the caſe; no 
ſophiſtry can get the better of ſo plain a 
fact; and it is upon all theſe evident ad- 
vantages that I recommend the farmer 
to lay his cold, wet, ſtrong land in ridges, 


&c. 


Nenn 
GHAF.:V, 


A ſhort account of the lands, la- 
bour, and price of victuals, in 
Scotland, from Port Patrick to 
Berwick. 


Hough I cannot fay fo much for the 
fertility, richneſs, and beauty of 
Scotland as J have done for Ireland, yet 


— 
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ſhe is not without her perfections, and 
her land is really very improveable. 


Port Patrick is the neareſt {ca-port 
from the north of Ireland, and lies op- 
poſite Donaghadee, acroſs a tea of twen- 
ty-teven miles broad. It is a poor lit- 
tle town of no trade, ſubſiſts chiefly by 
travellers, and the packet boats pailing 


and repaſſing. 


There is little agriculture carried on 
here; the land round it 1s very bad, in- 
clined to mountain and heath, great 
tracts of it lying in its wild original ſtate, 


Their method of agriculture and im- 
provement is very ruſtick and bad; they 
have no notion of ſowing any thing but 
black oats, though they have plenty of 
of limeſtone, and can burn lime at a mo- 
derate expence, which would improve 
their land, ſo that it would produce 
wheat or any other valuable crop; for 
though the land is mountainous, yet it 
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is of a good kind, and depth enough of 
{oil to cultivate any crop in 


Land lets here for various prices, ac- 
cording to its ſituation and goodneſs, 
and indeed it is very hard to aſcertain the 
real price of land in Scotland, becauſe in 
a hollow or yalley, perhaps a farm may 
Tet at twenty ſhillings an acre, and on 
the highland, not for four-pence an a- 
cre. I may properly divide them into 
three denominations, Viz, 


The firſt is good land, lying in valleys, 
or near great towns, or river ſides, lets at 
about twenty ſhillings an acre of eight 
yards to the perch. 


The ſecond is ſuch as lies high, and is 
ploughing or green graſſing ground, with- 
out heath or ling ; ſuch lets at about 
fourteen ſhillings an acre. 


The third is high mountain, all cove- 
red with heath or ling, which bears its 
original aſpect, perhaps ever ſince Great 
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Britain was inhabited; and though it 
has the appearance of commons, yet arc 
moſtly private property, and lets in great 
tracts together to rear young cattle on, 


perhaps at not more than two-pence an 
acre. 


At Stranraen the land is pretty good 
near the towns, lets for about ſixteen 
ſhillings an acre, and indeed it bears that 
price moſtly through Gallaway to Dum- 


frees and Carliſle, particularly near the 
fea ſide. 


The great north road to Ireland ly- 
ing through this country, makes things 
wear a better face than in ſome other 
parts, and particularly within theſe few 


years, fince the road was improved by the 
army. 


I paſſed this road twenty-five years a- 
go, and again laſt year, and was ſurprized 
to ſee the great change of things for the 
better. Improvement ofeyery tort gets on 
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apace, agriculture in particular flouriſhes 
beyond deſcription, 


The Inns on this road are allo tolera- 
ble good. Wages and victuals rite in pro- 
portion to other improvements. There 
is no greater ſign of an improving coun- 
try than the rite of labour and catables. 


In Dumfrecsſhire there is ſome ſtrong 
land that grows good wheat, but I have 
ſeen ſome much ſpoiled by ſmut. 


About Dumfrees a farmer's labourer 
has fix-pence a day in winter, and cight- 
pence in ſummer, except in harveſt, 
which is a ſhilling a day without meat, 
men ſervants at five or ſix peundsa year, 
women ſervants fifty ſhillings, and boys 
and girls in proportion to their age and 


abilitics. 


Beef and mutton at the loweſt ſeaſon 
of the year three half-pence and two- 
pence a pound, fowls and eggs cheap. 
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From Stranraen to within five or ſix 
miles of Air, the land 1s very barren and 
mountainous, generally covered with 
heath, and ſtocked with {mall black 
horned cattle of the dwarf Kind. 


The land here lets by bulk, perhaps 
not at above three or four-pence an acre, 
except in ſpots, where there is a ſort of 
bad husbandry, of raiſing a few black 
oats, which perhaps may let for eight 
ſhillings an acre. Labour here is below 
par, having nothing to do but ſleep. 
Oat- meal and milk is their cheif living. 


Round Air, and near Doonſide, there 
is ſome good land, which lets at fourteen 
or ſixteen ſhillings an acre in the farming 
way, at eight yards to the perch. 


Near the ſea ſide the land is ſandy, but 
a few miles within the country it is ſtrong 
clay, and in places loomy ſand. In ſhort 
land is a great deal of it naturally good 
in Airſhire, and continues ſo to Glaſgow. 
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Labourers at ſix-pence a day in win- 
ter and cight-pence in ſummer; but near 
and about Glaſgow, wages riſes two- 
pence a day. Men ſervants at ſix pounds 
a year, maid ſervants three pounds a year, 
boys and guls accordingly in proportion 
to their age and ſtrength. 


They import to Air and Glaſgow 
much corn from Ireland, particularly oats 
and oat- meal. There is a great conſump- 
tion here of thoſe articles, as the com- 
mon people's living is chiefly oat-bread 
and grewel porrige or ſoup. 


The fleſh meat in theſe markets is 
poor, and not wanting in price. Beef and 
mutton three-pence a pound, and ſome- 
times four-pence; good veal very dear 
and very ſcarce. The moſt plentiful and 
beſt meat is kid and lamb in the ſeaſon. 


About Glaſgow and Stirling, and ſo 
down the north fide of the river Forth, 
the land is very good for many miles to- 
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gether, and capable of growing any ſort 
of corn with good management; and to 
give the gentlemen of this country their 
due, they are improving their land equal, 
if not ſuperior to any part of England; 
that is, I mean they have made the quick- 
eſt progreſs ſince they began to improve, 
and particularly by incloſing, and plant- 
ing fir timber, of which here are great 
plantations. 


They make uſe of lime as manure, of 
which they have great plenty, and not 
oyer dear. 


But before I leave this country, I ſhall 
take notice of a piece of husbandry 
which I believe is particular to this place, 


as I never ſaw it practiſed elſewhere, 
viz 


When they have a piece of ground 
wore out by tillage, ſo that it will not 
bring any more crops without manure, 
they trench it with a ſpade, ſometimes 
two, and ſometimes three ſpit deep; thar 
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3s, they begin and dig three ſpade grafts 
deep, and make a trench into the bot- 
tom, of which they throw the top ſod, 
and over that the ſecond ſod or ſpade 
graft, and allo the third, ſo that the bot- 
tom ſpade graft, taken up at three feet 
deep, becomes the upper ſtratum for corn 
to grow in. 


If the farmer hire his land to be trench- 
ed by the acre, the price is ſet without 
varying, and is as follows. 


For trenching two ſpit or ſpade- graft 
deep, (without ſhovelling the looſe mould 
out after the ſpit) forty ſhillings an a- 
cre; for diging two ſpit, and ſhovelling 
the looſe, forty- five ſhillings an acre; for 
diging three ſpit, without ſhovelling, fif- 
ty- five ſhillings an acre; for diging three 
ipit deep, and ſhoyelling, three pounds 
an acre. 


They find by experience that it is bet- 
ter for the land, and they are more ſure 
of a crop of any ſort after trenching, then 
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if they lay on lime or any other manure 
to the amount of three pounds an acre, 
ond what is more ſurpriſing, this is prac- 
tiſing in a country where manure is plen- 
ty and eaſy to be got. 


After ſuch trenching, the land will 
bring five or ſix good crops before it need 
He trenched again, and it will grow corn 
from generation to generation, if it be a- 
gain trenched to revive its exhauſted ſpi- 
rits at proper periods. 


I know ſome of my readers, who only 
caſt a curſory view upon things, may 
think my account fabulous, but I aflure 
them that what I have ſaid is abſolutely 
fact; tor I ſaw the whole work perfor- 
med with my own eyes; I ſaw alſo the 
orops grow, and I never ſaw better 
wheat, oats, and barley in my life; and 
I took particular notice of ſuch trenched 
corn that happened in town-helds, and 
found that ridges laying a long ſide which 
were dunged and fallowed, were not ſo 
good by much, nor ſo clear of weeds; 
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that both the ear, grain, and ſtraw was 
{maller. 


When we conſider the thing attentive- 
ly, it is eaſily accounted for, particularly 
if the land be of a proper ſort, viz. if 
loomy clay, or loomy ſand, or ſand it- 
ſelf; becauſe if land be ever ſo poor, it is 
generally covered with a coat of ſome 
ſort, either ſtubble, weeds, or graſs, 
which being thrown into the bottom of 
a trench, and covered with earth two or 
three feet thick, it ferments, rots, and 
evaporates its volitile ſpirits, which pene- 
trates through every particle of the body 
of carth over it. 


In ſhort the whole body thus mixed, 
muſt be in a ſtate of ferment, beſides the 
weeds and rubbiſh being buried too deep 
for vegitation, rots and becomes manure. 
Any reaſonable man will allow that there 
muſt be a wide difference between the 
root of a weed growing and partaking of 
the ſtrength of the ground, and the ſame 
root being rotted to feed the ground. 
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Suppoſe a thiſtle, for inſtance, takes 
up ſix inches of ground, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe it feeds upon what nouriſhment 
lies within its reach, but when ſaid thiſtle 
is turned under ground and ſtopped of ve- 
gitation, it rots, and not only returns to 
its mother earth what ſhe formerly gave 
it, but the ground it covered is at liberty 
to be fulfilled by a plant of corn. 


But ſhould the farmer belicye he gains 
theſe advantages by common ploughing, 
he is miſtaken, as that can neither ſtop 
vegitation, or rot the weeds ſo quickly, 
as burying them deep in the earth, be- 
cauſe if the plough leaves any part of the 
root unturned up, it gathers ſtrength and 
grows again, and ſo will what is turned 
up, ſhould the weather proye wet. 


We ſee hard it is to make a good fallow 
in a wet ſummer; there is nothing but 
the ſcorching hot ſun can deſtroy graſs 
and weed in the common method of 


farming, and this can neyer be ſo effec- 
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tual as to bury them all together, it be- 
ing almoſt impoſſible to expoſe every 
root to the ſun, by ploughipg and har- 
rowing, but ſome will be covered by a 
little earth, and retain its growing qua— 
lity. 


And ſuppoſe every ſort of rubbiſh was 
ſhaken over the ground, ſo that the fun 
would Kill it, yet whilſt it is undergoing 
tis operation, we looſe the main ſub— 
ſtance of the manure; for inſtead of cve- 


ry {tone weight of green weeds when dried 
to rowder, perhaps we ſhould not have a 
pound, the rem.inder being exhaled into 
tlie cl-uds by the heat of the fun, But 
as I havegiven a lecture of this ſort more 
fully in another place, I ſhall drop it 
here, w:th begging the farmer will diveſt 
himielf of Il partiallity, and open his 
eyes to plain rcalon, find it where he 
will. 


Men by trenching make a ſhilling a 
day, and if good workmen more. 
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About Edinburgh land is very good, 
and particularly in Eaſt Lowdon ; here 
they are great corn farmers, they make 
uſe of a great deal of lime, and ſuch as 
lies near the ſea, manures with ſea weeds. 


J have ſeen very good crops of wheat 
and barley here. The land is a loomy 
ſand, and lets for about twenty ſhullings 
an acre, Their farms run from fifty to 
three hundred pounds a year. 


A good ſervant man will get ſeven or 
eight pounds a year, a good ſervant wo- 
man three pounds a year, a ſtrong boy 
three pounds, and a ftrong girl two 
pounds a year; a labourer in winter eight- 
pence, and in ſummer ten-pence a day, 
without meat. 


Markets for meat are much better in 
Edinburgh than Glaſgow. Beef and 
mutton at the cheapeſt ſeaſon two-pence 
and two-pence half-penny a pound, and 
in ſpring at three-pence half-penny a 
pound. They are ſcarce of winter feed- 
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ing, which makes their ſpring meat only 
poor. 


They raiſe a few turnips in ſpots. but 
nothing to ſpeak of, though the ground 
15 capable of bringing very go0d, were 
they to cultivate properly for them. 


I have ſeen a great deal of very ſmut- 
ty corn in this country. Farmers here 
are very rich, and a ſet of very intelli ga- 
ble people, having moſtly a good educa- 
tion. 


Their land is good alſo in Perthſhire, 
but does not let ſo high as in Lowdon ; 
their farmers are alſo rich, and have ge- 
nerally a good education. Their wages 
are lower, and one reaſon is they are far- 
ther from England, for the nearer Eng- 
gland and the higher every thing rates. 


The Highlands of Scotland as far as 
TJohn-a-groats houſe are pretty much a- 
like, mountainy, and moſtly covered 
with heath, except in a valley here and 
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there. The land lets in large tracts to- 
gether at a bulk rent, at a very low tate 
per acre, was it mcature), 


There are great quantities of final“ 
mountainy cattle reared hore, but veiy 
little coin grown, except black oats, 
therefore their husbandry is not worth 
taking notice of, or {pending time abour, 
ſo beg my reader to accompany mc to 
England in the next chapter, to ſee what 
they are doing there. 


Kess Gass SSS 888822 
CHAP VL 


The nature and price of land, la- 
bour, &c. as it now bears in ma- 
ny different parts of England. 


\ S I brought my reader from Ireland 
through Scotland, I ſhall next take 
notice of the lands about the river 


Tweed, which parts England and Scot- 
land, 
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| Berwick-upon-tweed is a good mar- 
ket, being well ſtocked with good but- 
chers meat, which is chiefly ſupplied 
from Northumberland. 


Beef and mutton here is very large. 1 
ſaw two oxen belonging to Sir Thomas 
Haggerſton, Bart. near Berwick, which 
were judged to weigh a hundred and thir- 
ty ſtone each, and to have twenty {tone 
of tallow in cach. 


They were of the ſhort horned Dutch 


breed, of which moſt of this country 1s 
ſtocked. 


Beef and mutton three-pence a pound 
in the cheapeſt ſeaſon, veal very good, 
butter in winter at ſix-pence and ſeven- 
pence a pound. Labourers at eight- pence 
and ten- pence a day in winter, without 
meat. A ſervant man eight pounds a 
year, a head man ten pounds a year, a 
woman ſervant three pounds ten ſhillings 
a year. 
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They have great flocks of ſheep of 2 
large long wooll fort. They have good 
land for turnips, and raiſe ſome, but not 
half ſo much as they ought, were they 
properly to ſtudy their own intereſt, 


Near Tweed the land is a very good 
corn ſoil, and brings great crops of wheat. 
The gentlemen farmers are very rich; I 
once happened to dine with a club of 
them, there were eighteen in the com- 
pany, and the landlord were we dined 
told me, that the pooreſt amongſt them 
was deemed worth ten thouſand pounds, 
and ſome worth three times the money. 
They live joyouſly, drink punch and ſe- 
veral ſorts of wines, not excepting .claret 
at five ſhillings a bottle. 


They plough with four horſes double, 
and a good many of them draw oxen. 
They are good tillers, and make much 
uſe of lime as manure, it ſtands them to 
about ſeven ſhillings a chaldron. 
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They are much troubled with ſmut 
amongſt their wheat, which is owing to 
their making uſe of dung upon fallows, 
and not giving a ſufficient time to rot in 
the heap, before it is put on the land. 


Their farms are large, from forty to 
five hundred pounds a year. Along 
Tweed-ſide, and near the ſea-ſide, land 
lets at about eighteen ſhillings an acre, 
but farther up into the country it lowers 
to ten ſhillings an acre, 


They do not mov their ſtubble, as is 
cuſtomary in ſome of the ſouthermoſt 
countries, but whether they be right or 
io may appear in its proper place. 


They have not as yet got into the cab- 
bage husbandry, which, by the bye, 
would be of great advantage to them, as 
they keep much ſtock of the largeſt 
kind, and they have land proper enough 
ſor this valuable part of culture. 
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From Newcaſtle to Durham, and Giſ- 
borough in Yorkſhire, the country, par- 
ticularly towards the ſea-fide, is a fine 
farming country. The farms are not to 
large as towards Berwick, which in fact 
are fo beſt for the public. 


The farms here are from twenty to 
two hundred pounds per annum, but the 
general ſize are about one hundred 
pounds per annum. The rents all un at 
about twelve ſhillings an acre, for ſuch as 
we call good corn land, 


Graſs land, ſuch as is proper for dairies, 
at ſixteen ſhillings an acre, Men ſer- 
vants at nine and ten pounds a year, and 
head men twelve pounds a year; wo- 
men ſervants at three pounds ten ſhillings 
to four pounds; labourers ten-pence and 
a ſhilling per day in winter, in ſummer 
fourteen-pence, without meat, in harveſt 
eighteen-pence and meat. Here are 
turnips ſown in many places, but few uſe 
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the method of hoeing ; they ſell vari- 
ouſly from two to fix pounds an acre, 
according to the goodneſs of the crop. 


The farmers here have ſome excuſe for 
not hocing their turnips, as the graziers 
and butchers prefer unhoed to hoed 
crops; this may ſeem very ſtrange to the 
Norfolk farmers, but the truth is unqueſ- 
tionable, 


There are ſome gentlemen here and 
there, that have made experiments of the 
cabbage husbandry with great ſucceſs, 


But among none ſo much as thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſed of a deep ſtrong clay foil. 


TI have heard from good authority, 
that ſeveral gentlemen have raiſed cab- 
bages to the amount of fiſty tons per a- 
cre upon clay land; but upon a cloſe and 
impartial inſpeCtion, and by weighing a 
a cabbage which I have often done, and 
knowing how many were on an acre, the 
middle crop may be ſafely ſtated at forty 
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tons to the acre, of food for cattle, exclu- 
five of the ſtalk. | 


In the north of Yorkſhire there is no 
material difference in the price of land, 
labour, or living; but near the city of 
York, and towards Leeds, Doncaſter, 
and Sheffield, labour and proviſions are 
higher, land alſo is higher, and divided 
into ſmaller farms, which may chiefly be 
owing to the ſpirit of trade, which pre- 
vails in ſeveral of thoſe parts. 


In York market, beef and mutton at 
three-pence and three-pence half-penny 
a pound; good veal by the quarter comes 
at about three-pence a pound, but it is 
chiefly ſold at ſo much a joint; pork 
at three-pence, and bacon five-pence a 
pound. Here is a. good beaſt fair every 
ſecond Thurſday, and a good pig market 
every Wedneſday. 


There is a fine level rich farming 


country, for thirty or forty miles to the 


caſt and ſouth-caſt of York. 
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The ſize of their farms is from twenty 
to a hundred pounds a year; it is true 
there may be ſome few greedy people 
that will not be content without laying 
three or four farms together ; but, with 
happineſs to this country, they are only 
thin ſown. Farmers that rent from 
thirty to ſixty pounds a year, bring up 
a family very decently and ſave money to 
portion four or five children, with perhaps 
two or three hundred pounds a piece. 


Moſt part of this country is inclined 
to clay, though in ſpots there are ſandy 
fields. Their is a great deal of good 

wheat and beans ſown in this country ; 
bo but the wheat in ſpots is very ſmutty and 

io black ; but the red and cut worms which 
5 deſtroy green corn, they know nothing 
Pp of, 


As navigable rivers are twiſting into 
every corner, this country is well ſituated 
for ſhipping of corn to London or other 
diſtant markets. 1 
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Servant men from eight to twelve 
pounds a vear. Labourers in winter 
cight-pence and ten-pence a day without 
meat, and fourtcen-pence in ſummer, 
without meat; in harveſt eighteen- pence 
and meat, 


Standing graſs mown at two ſhillings 
an acre; fair ſtanding corn reaped at five 
ſhillings an acre. 


They plough much here with ſingle 
horſes, one before another, and three or 
four in a team; in ſome places they draw 
two of a breaſt, and when the land is 
ſtrong and hard three of a breaſt, which 
is a very ſnug, ſtrong, favourite team of 
mine. In ſome places they plough with 
oxen, which is a very profitable team, as 
will appear more fully in its proper 
place. 


Beef and mutton in a general way at 
three- pence a pound, butter in winter, at 
ieyen and cight-pence a pound. 
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The Yorkſhire Wolds lie to the north- 
caſt and north of this flat country. 


This is a very fine champain piece of 
ground, which extends in length perhaps 
thirty miles in one continued ridge, and 
moſtly ſix or ſeven miles broad, and in 
{ome places more. 


This and Lincolnſhire Wolds are two 
of the fineſt pieces of ground of the ſort 
I know in the world ; they ſtretch 
{outh-weft and north=caſt, and what is 
very extraordinary, theſe two Wolds 
icem as if they had formerly been joined 
or united together, but were broke or 
diſunited by the river Humber, or more 
properly ſpeaking, an arm of the fea. 
That all or moſt of the ground from Hull 
to Beverley, being nine miles, has been 
gained from the tea formerly, ſo that the 
diſtance from the twoWold hills is at pre- 
ient about fifteen miles, viz, the width of 
Humber hve or {ix miles, and the low 
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ground from Hull to Beverley nin: 
miles. 


Though this great ſeparation, and the 
preſent appearance of things, may mike 
it ſeem very ſtrange even to harbour ſuch 
a thought, notwithſtanding I am ſtrong- 
ly of opinion that this ridge of land has 
been ſometime united, perhaps before 
the general deluge; their uniformity, 
direction of the couric, materials they 
are made upon, and in ſhort every cir- 
cumſtance beſpeaks a thing of the ſort. 


Theſe hills are no more than an agree- 
able eminence, one may gallop up and 
down the ſides without danger. The 
upper ſtratum or corn mould is only thin, 
but moſtly good, and very proper for 
barley, of which they grow great quan- 
ties. The under ftratum is of a chalky 
lime-ſtone nature; tome places rather 
flinty, and in others ſoft chalk ; but up- 
on the whole, it produces a kindly tweet 
graſs, very good for ſheep, and they keep 


great flocks of a good Kind upon it. 
Vol. III. . 
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Formerly this land was thought little 
of; farms uſed to let at perhaps not more 
than a ſhilling an acre; in ſhort they 
thought it not worth incloſing, for it lay 
open without hedge or ditch for many 
miles together ; but now the cale 1s alte- 
red, they are incloſing very faſt, and let 
the farms perhaps at ten or twelve ſhil- 
lingsan acre; end I would ſooner take a 
farm there, than in any part of the king- 
dom, the land being freſh and really kind 
in nature, as all land is that has a lime- 


ſtone bottom. 


The Wold land in general is very pro- 
per for ſaintfoin, I have ſeen it produce 
very good crops; a farmer told me that 
he made fifty ſhillings an acre of about 
twenty acres he towed with 1aintfoin, of 
land that never before brought him five 
ſhillings worth of graſs on an acre; he 
did nothing but ſow the ſeed, at the ſame 
time he ſowed barley and harrowed it in. 


Burnet grows naturally all oyer the 
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Wolds; I have ſeen great quantities grow 
on the ſides of the paths where I travel- 
ed. I ſaw about five or fix acres ſown 
with burnet, which appeared to be very 
good, but along- ſide of it, were ſown a- 
bout ten acres of ſaintfoin, which alto 
was good, which proves the land to be 
proper for both ; but the queſtion 1s, 
which will turn out moſt to the farmers 
profit. 


To prove this I weighed a ſquare perch 
of each, and the ſaintfoin weighed juſt 
double the weight of the burnet ; we had 
not weights, but weighed one againſt the 
other, therefore could not atcertain what 
each perch produced, but judged the 
ſaintfoin to be about ſixteen itone, and 
the burnet eight ſtone. They were nei- 
ther of them at their full growth, being 
only the ninth of June, but they were very 
forward. 


The Wold farms run at about a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, though I know one of ninc hundred 
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a year, but there are not many of this 
fort, it is a pity there ſhould. 


Labour uſed to be low, but ſince they 
beg an to incliſe and turn more land into 
corn, iii ien almoſt equal to the low- 
land ce: 1trics adjacent. 


f tervo::! man eight pounds, a ſervant 
woman t ge pounds, a ſhepherd ten 
pou de, a labourer eight-pence in winter, 
and a ſhuliing in ſummer, without meat. 


They plough all with four horſes, two 
Pe fore two, and the ſame man drives that 
. 1ds the plough, with two whipping 


it:i:gs that goes to each of the foremoſt 


horte heads; this method of ploughing 
with one man and four horſes is peculiar 
to this country, and they are very dexte- 
rous at it, boys of about three pounds 
wages. ill plough, upon occaſion, two 
ce 4 44% Their horſes are ofa lightiſh 
kt, M-HRly half blood, as they breed 

rat Many 1.nnry hories here, being 
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a good champain county, and very proper 
for the purpoſe. 


Lincolnſhire is noted for a large breed 
of ſheep, of which they keep great flocks 
and are particularly clever in the ma- 
nagement of them. Their land is moſtly 
good and the farms large. 


The Lincolnſhire Wolds or high lands, 
as above obſerved, are of the tame nature 
of Yorkſhirc Wolds, and they manage it 
the ſameway, therefore what I have ſaid 
on the ſubject may ſuffice. 


The low lands, or feney country, is of 
a rich deep loomy nature, inclined to 
clay; it is a very forcing ſoil, brings 
great crops of any thing that is ſown on 
it, and 1s particularly good for paſture ; 
TI know a great deal, that will feed a 
large ox on an acre. There is a good deal 
of land not far from Boſton, that lets in 
a farming way for forty ſhillings an acrc. 


There is alſo ſome exceeding good land 
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between Louth and Saltflect, which lets 
as higly, 


About here they have the prettieſt 
breed of theep in England; they are not 
very large, but are what we may call uul- 
um in parvo, a great deal in a little. 


Their legs are ſhort, and wooll long; it 
is common to ſee the wooll of the hogrils, 
or year old ſheep, trail on the ground, 
and it carries its length quite up to the 
eyes, ſo that they can ſcarcely ſee. 


Their backs are ſo broad, that if they 
tumble on them, they very often cannot 
riſe, particularly if it happen to be in a 
hollow place, but they generally keep 
their lands very level. 


My new invented moving ſheep-houſe 
would be extremely uſeful for this coun- 
try ſtock maſters, becauſe the land being 
inclined to wet, it ſoon treads to dirt a- 
bout the hay ſtacks and foddering places, 
and not only waſtes the hay and abuſes 
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and dirties the cattle, but cuts and ſpoils 
the ſod. Beſides as the land is all divid- 
ed and fenced by ditches, there are ve- 
ry little hedges or ſhelter, but the mov- 
ing houſes would be proof againſt all theſe 
inconveniences, as appears more at large 
in its proper place. 


This being a ſtock country, wages are 
lower than in a corn or manufacturing 
country; good men ſervants at eight 
pounds a year, labourers at eight- pence 
and a ſhilling a day. 


Their farms from fifty to five hundred 
a year. 


On the Wolds and other high lands, 
they raiſe a great many turnips, and 
get as good crops as any in Norfolk ; 
the low-land graziers frequently winter 
their ſheep on them; they give from 
two to four pounds an acre, according to 
the goodnels of the crop, but they teldom 
hoe any. 
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The hig-hland farms let at about ten 
or twelve ſhillings an acre. There is ve- 
ry little light ſandy land in Lincolnſhire, 
it being generally of a ſtrong loomy 


or clayey nature, conſequently good corn 
ſoil. 


The greateſt liemp and flax country ;" 
England lies from Gainsbrough to Tian, 
along Trent ſide, called the Ic of Axca. 
The land here is extremely good, though 
it does not let ſo high as in ſome other 
parts of the low countries near the ſea. 
They are greatly peſtered with ſmutty 
wheat in moſt parts of Lincolnſhire. 


The markets of Lincoln and Gainsbo- 
rough are moderately cheap, and the 
butchers mcat good. 


Beef and mutton at three-pence and 
two-pence half-penny a pound, butter 


at ſix-pence and ſeven- pence in the win- 
ter. 
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Rutlandſhire is a {mall county, and 
only conſiſts of two market towns, but it 
is rich and populous; the land a good 
wheat foil, and well incloted. Farms 
from twenty to a hundred pounds a year, 
and rursat about twelve ſhillings an acre, 


They moſtly plough with four or five 
horſes one before another. About one 
half of the county is under tillage, and 
they grow a great deal of wheat, which 
is ſometimes ſmutty, 


They grow ſome turnips, but ſeldom 
hoe them. They complain of their land 
being too ſtrong and cold for them, and 
there is ſome reaſon for their aſſertion, 
but where it thus happens, I would ad- 
viſe them to follow the cabbage husban- 
dry pointed out in this work, it being ve- 
ry proper for ſtrong land. 


Labour at eight-pence and ten-pence 
pcr day in winter, without meat, a ſhil- 
ling and fourteen-pence in ſummer. Ser- 

Vol. III. R 
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vant men at ten pounds a year, women 
four pounds a year. 


Cambridgeſhire takes in a great deal 
of fenny or marſhy low lands, but I do 
not think it of ſo good a quality as the 
low lands in Lincolnſhire, neither are 


they ſo well drained, ſo conſequently more 
ſubject to floods. 


Their up- lands are lighter here than 
towards the north, and continues ſo 
through moſt part of Norfolk. Tr is 
very proper for turnips, and they ſow a 
great deal, but they are not ſo good ma- 
nagers as the Norfolk farmers in this par- 
ticular. 


Their farms run large, from twenty to 
ſour or five hundred a year. Their ſan- 
dy land lets from ſeven to nine ſhillings 
an acre, and higher where it is inclined to 
clay or loom. I have ſeen marl in this 
county, but the farmers make little uſc 
of it, as they have not half the idea they 
ſhould haye of its great yalue. They 
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make ute of lime and dung as manure. 
They grow a great deal of barley in the 
light land countries, and great quantitics 
of oats in the fen lands or marſhy oils. 


Labourers a ſhilling per day in winter, 
and ſixteen-pence in ſummer, without 
meat, except the harveſt month, which 
is forty and fifty ſhillings the month, and 
meat. Men ſervants from ten to four— 
teen pounds a year the head men; wo- 
men three pounds ten ſhillings t) four 
pounds, 
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The author's opinion of the nature 


of bog, and from whence it pro- 
ceeds, 
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Here are many names to explain 
this matter by, as moraſſes, peat- 
bog, moſs, and bog; eyery country has "0! 
its own name. 
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Before I begin to treat of reclaiming 
bog, it may not be amiſs to give my ſen- 
timents, from whence it proceeds, and 
the compound it conſiſts of. 


We are told, that imagiration is one 
of the quickeſt and moſt extenſive powers 
belonging to the human being: true it 
is; for whilſt I am viewing and exami- 
ning the many particles of ſticks, ſtraw, 
ruſhes, bones, &c. &c. that bog is com- 
poſed of, and which teem to have been 
jumbled together in great confuſion ; I 
lay, while thus I am beholding theſe 
marks and tokens of the wonderful cauſe, 
my mind is ſtruck with wonder, and pi- 
ty for thoſe unhappy ſufferers, that in 
reality ſaw and felt the great confuſion, 
diſtreſs, and deſtruction of this ſad ca- 
taſtorphe; as it is very clear to me, that 
the great deluge which deſtroyed the old 
world, gave birth or beginning (or what 
you pleaſe to call it) to the bogs. 


But as ſome of my readers may not 
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have had an opportunity to ſce a bog, or 
examine into the materials that compoſo 
it, I ſhall explain it as follows, viz. 


Bog conſiſts of a light, open, porous, 
ioft body, and moſtly full of water; 
which cover a great part of the carth. 


Upon cutting the bog into ſquare pie- 
ces, about the ſize of a brick, and letting 
it dry in the ſvn, it becomes caliſed, 
cloſe, and hard; when in this ſtate it 
is called turf, or peat, which is made uſe 
of for firing, and very good it makes, 
particularly when it is compoicd of black 
or hard folid bog. 


If we break a turf in pieces, and in— 
ipect nicely, into its particles, we ſhall 
find it- to be made up of ſtraw, ruſhes, 
hay, moſs, bits of flicks of many ſorts 
and ſizes, &c. &c. 


Theſe are the general compound of 
what makes a bog, that, in ſome places 
perhaps, is twenty or thirty feet deep; 
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I fay this is what the bogs generally con- 
liſts of; . but however, in ſome there are 
a great many more particles than I can 
mention. There have been dug out of a 
bog at fiſteen or twenty feet deep, hu- 
man bones, wooden ſhocs, horns of cattle 
of ſeyeral torts and ſizes; ſuch as cows, 
deer, elks, Ke. Kc. 


T once knew a human body to be 
found under a deep bog, which was quite 
entire, and as white as milk ; but when 
it came to the open air, and to be ſtirred, 
ir oon fell to duſt. 


Under moſt bogs there are timber- 
trees of all forts and ſizes; ſome will lic 
acroſs each other, torn up by the roots; 
others broke off two or three feet from 
the roots, and the branches ſplit from 
the trunk. Such diſorder and irregulari- 


ty plainly ſnews that it proceeded after 
this manner, viz. ; 


At the general deluge, when the wa- 
ter aiole ſo high as to overflow or cover 
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the face of every thing in the old world, 
doubtleſs every light body, ſuch as thatch 
of houſes, ricks, or ſtacks of hay, ruſhes, 
ſraw, reeds, ſticks, &c. &c. role and ſwam 
on the ſurface of the water as wreck; 
and when the waters abated, the currents 


mult be very great. 


It is alſo very natural to ſuppoſe, that 
ſuch wreck would ſtop and gather at any 
thing that would obſtruct its courſe, tuch 


as tree=tops in great woods, and the like. 


It is ſuppoſed that the wreck on this 
occaſion muſt be very much; therefore 
when ſome of it ſtopped at thoſe woods, 
it would foon gather immenſe heaps, and 
the more the water left it, the faſter it 
was boundn thereo; and when the water 
left it reſting on the tops of theſe woods, 
its immenſe weight cruſhed or broke 
them down under it, in ſuch croſs diſorder 
as above deſcribed. 


And it is further obſcrved, that all 
the timber lies quite under the bog or 


. 
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or wreck next the firm ground, and cve- 
ry tree that is thus broke off, lies as it 
fell, cloſe to the root it belonged to or 
parted from. I profeſs upon conſiderati- 
on, theſe bogs prove the truth of a de- 
luge ſo fully, that were there no other 
tokens or memorandums upon record, it 
would bear no manner of doubt with 


5 


me. 


As to what brought on the great 
deluge, whether by rain, or whether the 
earth gave way, and dropped into the 
great abyls, is a point not finally agreed 
upon by the learned. 


It is true, the ſcripture tells us, that 
Gop drowncd the old world by forty 
days rain; indeed it might rain forty 
days at the ſame time; but I muſt be ex- 
cuſed from being of opinion, that forty 
days rain alone drowncd the world, fince 
a calculation, that may be made with a 
tolcrable degree of exactneſs, proves that 
forty days rain, in a great degree, would 
not raiſe the water a foot high, over all 
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the face of the earth, and much more 
raiſe it fifteen cubits (which is ſeven yards 
and an half) above the higheſt hill, as was 
the calc at this cataſtrophe. 


It is alſo true, if the great Gop pleaſed, 
he could deſtroy the world with a drop 


of water. But however, it is not very 
probable, that forty days rain overthrew 
the old world: but it is poſſible, and ve- 
ry probable, that the earth dropped or 
ſunk into the main abyſs; and it is alto 
as poſſible that it would riſe again in a 
proper ſpace of time, being the lighter 
body, and interſperſed with air. 


If we may compare great things with 
imall, drop a piece of wood into a tub of 
water, and it will perhaps go to the bot- 
tom, by the force of the fall; but it will 
immediately rebound, or riſe again to the 
ſurface; this I apprehend was the caſe 


here. 


As to what the ſcripture ſays concerning 


the old world being drowned by rain, we 
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may put it on the ſame footing as when 
Toſhua commanded the ſun to ſtand ſtidl 
upon Gibcon, till he got his will upon 
his enemies. 


Though we are ſure that the fun is 4 
lixed body, and that it is the earth which 
moves; yet however, Joſhua {poke as he 
thought in the literal ſenſe, and Gop 
knew his meaning, and granted his requeſt 
in one ſenſe; for he ordered the earth to 
ſtand ſtill, which anſwered the ſame end 
ro Joſhua, 


This, I ſoppoſe, was the like caſe with 
Noah; for Gob laid he would overthrow 
the world by water, and as rain was the 
eaſieſt to be underſtood by Noah, it was 
conveyed to him in that ſenſe. 


Itavailed nothing to Noah how it was 
to be effected, whether by rain, or the 
zarth dropping into the main abyſs, ſince 
Gop's will was fulfilled. 


Beſides as I obſerved, it might rain all 
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the time this great work was effecting; 
for as the earth was covered with water, 
the heat of the ſun had more power over 
that element, to «xhale it into the 
clouds; and when te ir or the clouds 
were overloaded, it would then doubtlets 
return in rain as uſual. 


2 


* 


There is a large book in folio, wrote 
upon this ſubject, by a very ſenſible au- 
thor, wherein he proves very clearly, 
but having more room much more fully * 
what I have here forth, of the carth 
dropping into the main abyis, and not 
drowned by rain, as is generally thought : 
and if the ſenſible reader has ever {cen the 
ſaid book, he muſt be of my opinion; at 
pretent I have forgot its title, or author's 
name, though I haye read it through, 


But however, be it it how it will, a ge- 
neral deluge there was; and tHat this de- 
Inge was the founder of the bogs, and 
that the materials of ſaid bogs are made 
up of the wreck of the old world, is very 

eaſy to be conceived by a cool-headed 
8 2 
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reader, that will give himſelf time to 
think, and digeſt the above obſervations. 


Bog being a compound of hay, ſtraw, 
ſticks, &c. &c. intermixed, jumbled, or 
wove together (as it were) in great diſ- 
order, one might expect it to be a mats 
of dung, and ſo then it was, and would 
long ago have been melted into a ſolid 
body of earth, if the water had permitted 
the air to penetrate it, and cauſe a fer- 
mentation; then naturaily would haye 
followed à putrefaction; after this, it 
would have ſubſided, cloſed, fallen toge- 
ther, and become a ſolid body. 


But as long as the water was permit- 
ed to lie thereon, it kept it always cold, 
not giving it time to heat or putrefy. 


There is a fall (it is true) from all bogs, 
and the water continually keeps running 
off, ang, in its pallage, takes along with 
it many {mall nitrous or rich particles, 
as all bog- water is black; and what makes 
it ſo, but the diſcarded particles of the 
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bog being continually melting into it? 
for we are 1ure the rain that falls on the 
bog, is, at the time of falling, as clear as 
in other places; therefore the bog conti- 
nually keeps purging itſelf of its richer 
particles by the redundance of water that 
falls from the clouds; thus it alternately 
keeps receiving anddiſcharging, by which 
means both the bog and the water are 
kept cold, and free from putrefying. 


And farther we are to obſerve, that the 
ground under bog is always clay, marle, 
or ſome ſuch ſolid body, which holds wa- 
ter like a diſh; therefore the bog is ut- 
terly deprived of any other means or paſ- 
ſage to diſcharge its load of water, but 
through the ſurface ; whereas, if the bot- 
tom was a ſand, or {andy gravel, it would 
be immediately drained, and would long 
ago have become ſolid earth. 


Therefore it is evident, that it is the 
water which keeps the bog alive; and if 
by ingenuity, economy, and induſtry, 
the downfalls of water were not admitted 
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to ſink into the ſurface thereof, but im- 
mediately be conveyed into main drains, 


rivers, & c the bog would ſoon become a 
conſolidated body. 


We ice, that at the verge of almoſt e- 
very bog, there 18 a bottom, on which 
grows a coarte ſort of gratis, which is 
lometimes made meadow of; this has 
formerly been as rank a bog as the reſt, 
as appears by the nature of the ſoil, and 
the bog-timber lying under it, &c. but 
the firm ground is a little higher ſituated 
than the middle of the bog, which gives 
it a ſheed; therefore the water has left 
it, and retired to the loweſt place: this 
ſhews that bog is lofing ground and 
more particularly where people itrive to 
aſſiſt nature, by making canals, drains, 
EY 


This ſhews the advantage England 
has over Ireland, by their early improve- 
ment; witneſs the ſenny countries, le- 
vels, Holderneſs, &c. I know places in 
England where one may travel for ten 
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or twenty miles together, over improved 
bogs, which are now harrowable, paſtur= 
able, and good meadow-lands, though 
one may cut (perhaps) the height of a 
man, in turf, as may appear by their 
drains; and under it a bed of bog-tim- | 
ber; but then in ſuch places, you ſce it 1 
well drained, laid out, and improved. Tal 


All theſe are manifeſt truths, which 
every bog, the materials it is made of, 
and the ſituation it is in, can witneſs, 
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and which may be evident to a nice in- 
ſpector. * 
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How to reclaim bog, with proper 
ſeeds to ſow thereon, 


Aving, in my laſt chapter, treated 
of the nature of bog, and from 
whence it proceeds, in this I propoſe to 
ſhew how to reclaim it in a ſhort, caſy, 
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cheap method, as every thing loſes its va- 
lue that is too laborious and expenſive. 


A great many people think that the 
larger drains they make, the more effec- 
tually they will drain their bog, but here 
they are quite wrong ; for if inſtead of 
a drain eight feet wide, they would make 
eight at one foot wide, and diſperſe them 
advantageouſly over the bog, to catch 
and conyey the water as it falls into the 
main drains, before it has time to fink vr 
penetrate into the ſurface, they would 
ſave a great part of their money, and 
the work would be more effectual. 


Experience tells us, that a drain of a 
foot wide at the top, and carried ſloping 
down till it comes to fix inches wide at 
the bottom, is ſufficient to drain the 
weteſt piece of bog from any downfall 
of water; and there are ſeldom any 
ground-ſprings in bog; and if there 
ſhould, this would be ſufficient to take it 
off. 
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As to the depth, I can fix no certain 
ſtandard: every man's reaſon and the na- 
ture of the land, muſt be his guide in this 
caſe; for it may happen that he may have 
hills or riſing grounds to cut through; if 
ſo, he has his guide or level along with 
him, namely the water ; for he muſt cut 
them to ſuch a depth as the water will 
follow him, which muſt be his general 
direction, and there is no better leyeller 
than the water. | 


I give a neceſſary width, only ſuppo- 
ſing the ground to be level; but if he 
have hills to cut through, he muſt vary 
his cut in width at top, to give him ſuf- 
ficient room to work, and bring it to 4 
proper breadth at bottom. 


Fence-drains, I likewiſe ſet no bounds 
to, as every one is the beſt judge what 
will turn his cattle. 


Firſt, cut a head drain at the edge of 
the bog, where you think the beſt fall 
Vor. IIL. T 
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for water is ; make it. three feet wide at 
top, and carry it down with a ſlope, till 
it come to half a foot at the bottom, 
which determines the depth, and this 
drain is ſufficient to take off all the wa- 


ter. 


Confine the water to as narrow a chan- 
nel as poſſible, by which means it will 
Keep its courſe clear, and a drain will 
laſt longer without ſcouring or cleaning 
out ; but on the contrary, if it be wide 
at bottom, the water will run with a 
thin ſheet and a ſlow motion, ſo give the 
graſs and weeds an opportunity to grow; 
and when they once get a footing, the 
drain is ſoon choked up with the ſtop- 
page of every ſtone or ſtick, as well as 
the graſs, that may happen to fall or 
grow therein. 


The head- drain being thus made, lay 
out the fields as long as the bog will ad- 
mit, but not above ſix or eight perches 
wide between each. 
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2 

Make the ſide-drains two feet wide at 
the top, and bring them to nothing at 
the bottom; then look over the field, 
and find out all the low places and bog- 
holes where the water ſtands: from theſe 
cut ſmall ſur face · drains eight or ten inch- 
es wide, the ſhorteſt way you can, into 
the head or ſide drains. 


Theſe ſmall drains are cheaply and 
quickly made, and are quite ſufficient to 
carry off the water, ſo that the men may 


ſtand dry to dig. 


Being thus prepared, examine the bog 
whether or not it be firm, ſo that bul- 
locks or horſes can go on it to work. 


In moſt bogs or bottoms there are lit- 
tle round hillocks or lumps, perhaps a 
foot high, and two or three in diameter ; 
theſe obſtruct the plough ſo much, that in 
ſome places it is impoſſible to plough at 
any rate, in others perhaps they may not 
be ſo plenty ; yet if there be any, they 

2 
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diſturb the plough, and make the plough- 
man make bad work. 


When this is the caſe, you muſt cut 
them off with a hilling plough : then 
men muſt go with forks, and throw them 
to a ſide, in order to clear a road for the 
plough to go; then cut it acroſs with 
the cutting knives fixed in the roller, as 
directed for burn- beating. All theſe are 
neceſſary preparations, before the plough 
can go. | 


Your bog being thus prepared, you 
muſt have two ploughs, one to follow 
the other in the tame furrow ; the coul- 
ter and ſock of that which goes foremoſt 
muſt be very ſharp, that it may cut caſy, 
as the heath and ruſh roots, are very 
tough, 


The firſt plough muſt have a wider 
breech than that which follows, in order 
to throw the firſt furrow at a diſtance, 
that the following plough may turn the 
next furrow without touching it; thus 
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they follow one another, the firſt plough 
always throwing its furrow over the ſe- 
cond, by which means the firſt ſod being 
covered with heath or ling ruſhes, is kept 
uppermoſt, ready for burning. 


The ſecond furrow forms and raiſes the 
ridge in the middle: the horſes muſt go 
on the uncut 1od, cloſe to the fide of the 
furrow, for they cannot walk in the fur- 
row when the 10d is off, without ſinking; 
and the intent of one plough following 
another in the fame furrow, is to raite 
the ridges as high as poſſible, while the 
cattle have the ſod to walk on; and it is 
very poſſible to plough three or four fur- 
rows deep, by the ſame rule of following 
another in the ſame trench or furrow, 


and the cattle walking on the uncut ſod 
beſide it. 


But then as many ploughs as you in- 


tend to follow one another thus, muſt be 
differently prepared; as for inſtance, if 


you would plough two furrows deep, the 
firſt plough muſt have a breech. ſixteen 
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inches wide, by which means it will 
throw the ſod ſixteen inches from the 
uncut land, that is, it will leave an open 
furrow ſixteen inches wide; by which 
means, the ſecond plough which has a 
breech only twelve inches wide, will 
turn within four inches of the firſt fur- 


Tow. 


This laſt plough muſt be geared to go 
nine inches deep; that is, it muſt turn a 
furrow ſix inches thick, and the firſt fur- 
row three; therefore the furrow will 
be nine inches deep from the ſurface 
or ſod the cattle go on, and conſequent- 
ly the middle of the ridge would haye 
nine inches riſe, 


But as the firſt three inches would be 
burnt for aſhes, it would leave a riſe on- 
ly of ſix inches, which would be too lit- 
tle for ſo broad a ridge; therefore it is 
neceſlary either to make the ridge nar- 
rower, or have three ploughs to follow 
one another; the firſt to clear a furrow 
twenty inches wide by three deep; the 
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ſecond to clear a furrow ſixteen wide by 
ſix deep, the third to clear a furrow 
twelve wide by ſix deep. 


By this the depth of the laſt furrows 
will be fifteen inches, and the ridge will 
have riſe enough to give the water a fall 
into the furrow, and the furrow deep e- 
nough to take it into the drain. 


As the ſecond plough goes about five 
inches deeper than common, it is neceſ- 
ſary that the croſs and coulter be ſo much 
longer, in order that the beam may ſtand 
higher in proportion to the depth it has 
to go; and allo, as the third plough muſt 
go about eleven inches deeper than the 
common plough ; the croſs and coulter 
muſt be ſo much longer, in order that 
the beam may ſtand eleven inches high- 
er; this alteration in the perpendicular 
way is all that is wanted. 


As to the horizontal way, there is no- 
thing more wanted than to alter the breech 
ofthe firſt plough, by making the breech- 
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pin, that goes between the mold-board 
and chip, as much longer than common, 
as you would have the furrow wider ; 
it is alſo neceſſary that the mold-board 
be longer than uſual, or elſe the turn-off 
will be too ſharp. | 


Reaſon will point out to the plough- 
man or plough-wright, that the mold- 
board muſt be proportioned in length to 
the width he makes the breech ; the ſole 
or chip need be no longer than common. 


The laſt plough will not want to be 
altered in the horizontal way, neither 
will the firſt plough want to be altered 
in the perpendicular direction. 


The muzzle on the end of the beam, 
on which the twingle-treeis hooked, may 
alter the plough both perpendicularly 
and horizontally, therefore this will give 
theplough land ſufficient to allow the 
horſes to go on the ſod; if not, the 
ploughs muſt have leis land given in the 
make of them. 
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All this is plain and eaſy to be under- 
ſtood by any one who has the leaſt Know- 
ledge of the plough. 


Let me adviſe my reader, who would 
reclaim bog, firſt to lay out the field in 
ridges, and the firſt year, only plough or 
reclaim every ſecond ridge; by this (as 
the phraſe is) he is killing two birds with 
one ſtone ; for by raiſing, or reclaiming 
one ridge, he opens a drain or furrow at 
each ſide of the unreclaimed ridge, ſo that 
the year following it will be firm and dry; 
beſides the advantage he will have in 
keeping the skin unbroke, to draw ma- 
rure to the reclaimed land, or to draw 
his crop off, Kc. 


Then the year following, when the ſe- 
cond ridge is reclaimed, the firſt will be 
got pretty firm to fulfill the ſaid conve- 
nigncy of paſſing and repaſſing. 


If it ſhould be a very ſoft wet bog, and 


full of bog-holes, &c. ſo that cattle can- 
Vox, III. * 
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not go to plough it by the above directi- 
ons; then you muſt attack it with ſpades 
in the following manner, but in this me- 
thod only reclaim every ſecond ridge the 
firſt year, by which means the remaining, 
ridge will doubtleſs be dry enough to 
plough the ſucceeding year. 


Make your 11dges forty-two feet broad, 
which are two Iriſh perches, or the Eng- 
liſh improver two Engliſh perches broad; 
by this you can eaſily meaſure your mens 
day's work at night, and form a judgment 
what it will coſt an acre, and how your 
men work, &c. and watch them the firſt 
day, and by this you will know what 
they can do, and inſiſt upon the like eve- 
iy day: thus I haye had good work 
done. 


Cut your ridges ſtraight with a line, 
for it looks very ſlovenly to have crook- 
ed furrows, and they are not eaſter made 
than ſtraight ones; if they are once crook- 
ed, they will be always ſo. 
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Begin with ſpades, and throw the rid- 
ges high in the middle, let each fide have 
a gradual deicent, like a turnpike road. 


Nine inches deep taken from each fur- 
row, and half-way up the ſide of the 
ridge, thrown on the the middle, will 
give it a rite of about cighteen inches. 


Bring the ſurrow to nothing, that is, 
with an even flope, having no ſharp edge 
from the bottom of the furrow to the top 
of the ridge. 


Land laid in this manner has no need 
of any but head-drains, for every furrow 
is a drain to the ridge it belongs; if it be 
a black bog, by no means bury the up- 
per ſod or turf that is covered with heath 
or any ſort of rough graſs, &c. as ſuch arc 
fuller of ſalts and ſulphur than ten times 
the bulk of the under-turt ; beſides the 
wild nature of the bog, with any ſeeds ot 
weeds, that has been ſhed or icattered 
there, ought to be deſtroyed by tire. 

Y 4 


+ as 
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This upper- ſod muſt be cut as thick as 
reaſon ſhews it will burn, in order to raiſe 
as much aſhes as poſſible, the more the 
better. The ridges muſt be thrown up 
before they are burnt, the better to warm 
the bog, and to preſerve the aſhes from 
being any of them buried too. 


But if you burn four inches of the ſod, 
you muſt dig the furrow ſo much deeper, 
to throw on the middle of the ridge, in 
order to give it a riſe in proportion, 


About May, or as ſoon as you find the 
ſods are dry, and will burn, make heaps 
of about a cart-load in cach, at a proper 
diſtance; diſperſe them all over the ridge, 
in order to give the bog all the advantage 
of heat you can; for heat is of great be- 
nefit, as it ſets the bog a working or fer- 
menting, by which means the particles 
thereof are divided, and become a kind of 
manure to itſelf. 


I look upon the heat of fire to be as 
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great an advantage to the ſoil almoſt, 4s 
the aſhes; for I have obſerved in busn- 
beating, the places where heaps of ſods 
had been burnt, that though all the aſh- 
es were taken off, and even ſome of the 
earth pared away, yet that place had the 
beſt corn on it; and it 1s plain it got no 
other advantage from tne burning, but 
the heat of the fire, which brought it to 
a ſeparation, and cauſed it to produce 15 
plentiful a crop. 


When thus burnt and the aſhes ſpread, 
which ought to be finiſhed by the ten- 
ty- fourth of June, {ow turnip- ſeed very 
thin amongſt the aſhes; and as no hortes 
can come on the bog for ſinking, draw a 
light roller over it by men ; the preſſure 
of which, though the ſeed will not be 
well covered, yet it will ſtrike root and 
grow very well, particularly if there hap- 
pens to be a ſhower of rain ſoon aſter. 


There is no no need of hoeing turnips, 
as that would lighten the bog too much ; 
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ſor the lighter it is, the worſe, and this 
would add to the evil. 


Eat the turnips on the bog with ſheep, 
the urin of which greatly adds to the 
tertility thereof, and gives it a tho» 
rough drefling ; beſides, the trampling of 
the ſheep will, in all probability, ſadden 
it ſo much, that horſes may go on it to 
plough for the ſucceeding crop. 


It muſt be ploughed very thin in this 
4 ; ploughing, ſo as not to bury the aſhes or 
i ſheeps dung, above two inches deep at 
moſt; allo, take care not to turn up any 
1 bad or unimproved bog, and the aforeſaid 
44 manure will have more advantage over 

; theo or four inches thick of ſoil, than 
twice the quantity. 


About Midiummer following, fow your 
bug with rape or cole ſeed, at the rate of 
re peck to the Engliſh acre. 


After ſowing roll it in with men, it hor- 
4 ſes cannot go thereon without ſinking. 
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Ii you find the crop of rape be forward 
and good, cat it with ſheep, which will 
give it another dreiling ; beſides bog will 
bear eating very well, for the rape will 
keep growing in the winter, bog being 
Nat fo ſubject to freeze as upland. 


The beginning of June, in the year 
following, when the rape is off, another 
crop of turnips may be ſown. 


This will make two crops of turnips 
and one of rape, which will pay a great 
deal more than for reclaiming the worſt 
bog in Ireland or England, as theſe three 
crops, at a moderate computation, may 
be worth twelve pounds an acre, and, by 


chance, twice or three times that mo- 
ney. 


Whereas digging, draining, and burn— 
ing, by the above directions, would not 
coſt above four pounds an acre; but if 
the bog be level, and free from bog-holes 
it will not coſt near fo much, 
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When the turnips are eaten off, which 
ought to be by the firſt of March, ſo it 
either with rye or oats, but rye to chuſe, 
as we may now ſuppoſe it to be very rich 
and well reclaimed. 


Above all things fow the ſeed very 
thin, or it will be all ſtraw, but little 
corn; four ſtone of rye on an Engliſh 
acre, or fix of oats, are full ſufficient. 


About the firſt of April ſow cloyer 
and rye-graſs, or inſtead of the latter, 
white or common hay-ſeed, which may 
do as wel! if not better. 


Sow eight pound? of clovcr- ſeed, and 
four buſhels of hay- ſcede, on an Engliſh 
acre, and ſo in proportion for an Iriſh 
one. 


When 1own. roll it in; and obſerve 
never to alter the ridges out of the form 
or poſition thy were firft laid in by dig- 
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ing: always preſerye the furrows in the 
ſame place. 


Keep the furrows and drains open, to 
let no water ſtand thereon, which would 
ſoon waſh the manure away, it having a 
ready paſſage out of this looſe open ſoil. 


It is a bad piece of husbandry to mow 
bog until it has been firſt grazed a year 


or two; but this I ſhall reſerve for the 


next chapter. 


The cabbage husbandry is very pro- 
per for bog or low land thus reclaimed, 
and would turn out to great advantage 
to the proprietor, particularly if he was 
to make uſe of my new-invented mov- 
ing houſes, for eating them on the land 
with. 


VI. Hi. X 
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CHAP. E. 
j Remarks on reclaiming bog. 
Hinted, under the article of reclaim- 


ing bog, in the foregoing chapter, that 
bog ought not to be mown for hay, the 


Ln ns ? 


H firſt year or two, after it is laid down 
5 with graſs-{ceds; the reaſonableneſs of 
. which will appear from the following ob- 
| | ſeryations. 


1 Reduced bog (particularly before it 
4 has been eaten) throws upa long, flender, 

| weak graf, the ſtalk of which is not able 
to ſupport itſelf upright, but doubles, or, 
| as it were, kneels upon the econd or third 
[+ joint, ſo that when it is mown, it turns 

up brown at the bottom, and looks as if 
it were dead; and indeed, it is far ſpent, 


5 for the nature of the ſoil is of ſuch an o- 
1 5 110 role quali at it give 
N pen, porous, weak quality, th | it gives 
93 the ſun great advantage to exhale the ni- 
| tre, ox virtues of the earth, which nature 
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conveys through the verdure or blaces of 
the vegetable creation. 


I fay, that bountiful nature, thus aſſiſt- 
ed by the nouriſhing rays of the tun, goes 
on at a vigorous rate, till ſhe has echauſt- 
ed her ſtores, by the firſt vigorous onſet 
of growing, and has been 1o active in 
thr. wing her favours upward, that the 
fibrou parts of the roots, Which ought 
to be cqually nouriſhed, to make them 
grow and incorporate with the cart” have 
been ru bbeq of their tupply, by throwing 
all the ſtrength of the land into ſtraw or 
top, before the roots are firmly eſtabliſh- 


ed in the ground. 


This is certainly the caſe alſo with 
corn that grows on this open looſe earth; 
it never feeds or hills well, by reaſon it ex- 
hauſts all its ſtrength in the firſt onſet 
of growing; the ſoil or mold being fo 
looſe about the roots, gives the nouriſh- 
ing particles too free a communication 
thereto, 
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It is not becauſe there is more nitre 
or richneſs in a ſtrong clayey foil, than 
{uch that makes the corn be bolder, or 
fill better; no, this cannot be; for cer- 
tainly there are more rich qualities in a 
dunghill than in a ſtrong clayey ſoil; yet 
the latter will produce corn, when the 
former will produce nothing but ſtraw. 


For the ſtrong land is firm, cloſe, and 
ſolid about the roots of plants; ſo that 
the fibres thereof take in their ſupply of 
nouriſhment more gradually, and do not 
let nature overſhoot herſelf. 


Without doubt, this weak, light, looſe 
ſoil, throws up as much refined ſubſtance 
into the ſtraw, as, were it proportionably 
divided betwixt ſtraw and corn, would 
produce a good crop of both, and the 
grain as full a body as on other land. 


But could it be ſo contrived, this divi- 
dend ſhould be by gentle and proportion- 
able checks in the growth. 
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This makes it neceflary to eat recl:im- 
ed bog or light land with ſheep ; which 
by continual cropping the branch, as it 
ſprings, checks the growth, and makes 
the roots ſtrike downwards, ipread and 
incorporate with the earth, and alto cau- 
{es the ſtalks of the graſs to ſtool and 
ſhoot out new fibres, which ſpread over 
the ſurface; beſides, the trampling of 
theſe light cattle ſaddens the ground, 
and helps to bring it to a tolid body. 


This ſhews how aſliduous we ought to 
be in employing all our induſtry and 
Ingenuity to help the works of nature, 
by rolling and ploughing at a proper 
depth, in ſuch land as reaſon points out 
to want our aſſiſtance, and alſo to ſuit the 
conſtitution of ſuch lands with ſeeds, or 
grain, beſt fitted to their nature, in order 
to raiſe every crop to the beſt advantage. 


As for inſtance, a good and profitable 
crop of either turnips, rape, or cole- ſeed, 
may be got or raiſed from ſuch reclaim- 
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ed bog, and at the ſame time the ſoil im- 
proved to an amazing pitch of fertility ; 
whereas, if inſtead of theſe you was to 
ſow three crops of corn, it is a wonder 
i: they would be worth reaping; ſtraw 
it will produce, but very little corn, and 
what there was would be little better than 
what we call hen- corn, namely, {mall and 
bad. This I am convinced of from my 
own experience. 


But if you do mow your bog-meadow, 
obſerve that it be cut before it has done 
growing, that is, before it dies, or turns 


brown at the root; in this caſe, the 


plants will ſtrike out and ſtool juſt below 
the cut, and this alto will caulc it to ſtrike 
into root; likewite the hay will have 
more ſubſtance or nouriſhment in it, and 
the after-graſs or eddiſn be better. 


* 
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T-ADB LE: 1 

A table, ſhewing the expence and 
prolit of reclaiming an acre of bog; 
if thefirſt crop be turnips, the ſe- 
cond rape, and the third turnips. 
Theſe three crops I {hall put into 
three ſeperate tables, that it may 
appear more cle ir to my reader, 
and ſuppole the firſt expence of 
improvement to take place as 1t 
were in April 1708. 


If it be a black bog that will raiſe 1. s. d. 
plenty of aſhes, it may bring a 
better crop of turnips than up- 
land, I have frequently had 
better crops from ſuch; howe— 
ver, I abate one fourth of the 
value of a good crop, ſuppoſing 
an acre only to feed ten ſheep, 
which if coſt, when hought in 
December, twelve ſhillings a- 
piece, they will tell when fat, 
in April, for twenty-four ſhil- 
lings cach, by which they will 
leaye a profit of 6c © 
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if the bog be ſo wet and ſoft as 
horni:s cannot come on it to 
plough, it muſt be dug with 
fades, as directed: it will coſt 
for digging and throwing in 


1199.S PF 110 © 
To tur nir g and drying the ſods, 
if wan ed * a e 


To burningdit to in May or June © 10 © 
To ſpreadin g the aſhes - © 1 © 
To turnip-iced, rolling and ſow- 
ing ET I ne 9 1 0 
To for king up the turnips, and 
attending the ſheep with hay, 


RC. - -. 90 10 0 
To hay - - - o 6 0 
To market-cxpences, {ales-ma- 

ſer, Kc. - - „ 


To half a year's intereſt for nine 
pounds, which the 2 coſt in 


December hs © 4 C 
To eighty perches of bde-drains, 


at two feet wide, and at three 
halfpence a perch = o 10 © 


4 06 
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Brought over 4 © C 
To eight perches of head-drain, 
at three-pence halfpenny per 


perch = — — 98 2 4 
Total expence 4 210 
Total produce 6 o © 
Clear profit 0-47 3 


Note, I have charged this table as high 
in expence as poſſible ; for there is an e- 
qual chance but the bog might be plough- 
ed; if ſo, ſt would not coſt above twen- 
ty ſhillings, which would leave a larger 
profit: beſides, I have allowed for drain- 
ing the acre quite round, which if there 
was more than one acre lay together, it 
would have a right to be charged only 
for two head-drains and one fide-drain, 
However, I would make every allowance 
that is poſlible a farmer might be out of 
pocket, on purpole that he might not be 
teaſed into more expence than he expect- 
ed; but all this I am clear in, as it is no- 
N more than what I myſelf have 
praiſed more than once. 

Yor. III. Y 
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TABLE II. 


A table, ſhewing the expence and 
profit of an acre of rape, raiſed 
from bog after a crop of turnips. 


I have known at the rate of thir- 1. 5. 9, 
ty barrels of rape raiſed from 
one acre of bog, Iriſh meaſure ; 
but however, here I will only 
allow thefarmer ſixty buſhels at 
38. per 9 © 9 
Though if his bog be good and he 
manage well, he may be ſure of 
almoſt double the quantity. 
To ſtraw to burn for aſhes oO 6 © 


Total produce 9 6 0 
It is a great chance whether or no 
the bog will want any prepara- 
tion for this crop, as the ſheep 
will tread and break it, by eat- 
ing the turnips off, and we are 
ſure there will be no weed ; but 
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if it ſhould want to be plough- 
ed, it may be done with one 
byllock and one man, for 
which we will allow = O 
To ſeed and lowing — 8 42 K 


To rolli g (for it need not be har- 
rowed) - - - 6 906 


Toa man to go round the furrows, 

and ſeveral times in the year, 

leſt any lumps of carth ſhould 

drop in to ſtop the current of 

the water, to throw it out, 

&c. - — - = 0 26 
To a boy two months, at 3d. per 

day, to keep the birds from 
cating the rape = — O 13 © 
To reaping and threſhing, and 

market-expences, with carri- 


age, XC. - 3 90 13 0 
Total expence 1 16 © 
Clear profit 7 10 0 


Note, this crop is off the ground , we 


tuppolc, about Midſummer. 
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TABLE III. 


A Table on an acre of Turnips, be- 
ing the third crop alfer the bog 
is reclaimed, 


I ſhall hete again only ſuppoſe l. s. d. 
the turnips to feed ten ſheep, 
at twelve ſhillings profit each. 
Total produce 6 00 


To onte ploughing with one man 

and two hotties: 0 16 
To geritle harrowing before the 

turnips are ſown — oO 1 0 
To ſeed, rolling and fowing 0 16 
To forking up turnips, attending 

the ſheep with hay, &c. O 100 
To four hundred weight of hay e 8 0 
To market - expences, ſale-maſter's 

allowance, &c. — 9 6 0 
To intereſt for ſix pounds, being 

the firſt coſt of the ten ſheep, 


19 0 
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Brought over 1 1 9 0 

and lying out of it about half a 

year — — 9 3 8 
Total expence — 1 12 © 


Clear profit 4 8 © 


Note, the money is made of theſe 
crops in 36 months, three crops, 
the profit of which being added 
together, makes in all, clear 
profit 13 15 2 


A fine thing indeed, and ſtill nothing 
but what might be reaſonably expected, 
and may chance to be a great deal more; 
and what may encourage a reclaimer yet 
more is, that while he is at work 
with his bog, he has no rent to pay for 
it, 


And now that he has got theſe three 
crops, we may ſuppoſe the bog to be re- 
duced to good land, and fit to recive a 


crop of corn, and ſown with graſs-ſceds 
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as directed, and there is ſcarce any doubt 
but it will bring meadow worth at leaſt 
30 8. an acre, There is no deceit in all 
this; for we ſce as plain as two and two 
make four, that here is nothing but what 
the common courſe of things may bring 
about, if the farmer ſtick to the rules 
laid cown under the kead of reclaiming 
bog. 


Then will not all this awaken him to 
that valuable and neceſſary piece of im- 
provement, which will add fame to his 
memory, money to his pocket, and health 
and beauty to his country. 


N. B. I forgot to tell the farmer, un- 
der the article of reclaiming bog, that 
when he has got it laid down with graſs, 
he may then put what manure he pleaſes 
on it, but to chuſe lime-ſtone gravel, or 
marle, which will turn it to ſhamrogs or 
fine graſs, and the sk in or ſod will keep 
his manure from ſinking ; but if he lays 
it on whilſt it is under tillage, in its looſe 
open ſtate, it will immediately fink be- 
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{ow the. reach of the plough to turn up, 
or any plant to feed upon, therefore he 
will infallibly loſe it to all intents and 
purpoſes. 


There is low marſhy land in England, 
in ſeveral parts, which this management 
will ſuit as well as in Ireland. 


Alſo both bogs and deep mountains, 
in Scotland and Wales, which may be 
turned into agriculture, to great advan- 
tage by the above method. 


nene 


On reclaiming mountain or con- 
mons. 


Here are ſeveral ſorts of land that 


go by the name of mountain, 
though, in the ſtricteſt tenſe, mountain, 


is an eminence or a hill; and moſt hills 
are barren, heathy, or bad land, From 
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this I ſuppoſe, heathy land has derived 
the general name of mountain in Ireland, 
though the land be level. 


In England, indeed, we have few moun- 
tains, though a great deal of heathy or 
lingy commons, which have nearly the 
{ame ſurface as the Iriſh mountains; but 
the under-ſtratum, in moſt places, is 
quite different: the Scotch mountains 
are much like the Iriſh in every degree; 
ar:d ſo ids many in the north of England, 
as Cumberland, Northumberland, Bi- 
ſhoprick of Durham, and Yorkſhire, 
likwiſe in Wales. 


Moſt of theſe as well as in Ireland, 
the under-ſtratum is generally a hard, ſo- 
tid, binding gravel; but in England, the 
undcr-{tratum is a free, black or red ſand, 
which makes it eaſy to work in: the up- 
per ſurſace is neatly like it, of a black, 
open, light, looſe, fuzzy, boggy ſort of 
caith, on which grows heath or ling. 


In England, it is pazed thin in ſods. 
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and made uſe of for firing; it is alſo made 
uſe of in ſome parts of Ireland, particu- 
larly in the county of Wicklow, and in 
Scotland for the ſame purpote. 


In England, there are large traQts of 
this heathy land, and one that does not 
know the conftitution of the country, 
might brand the inhabitants thereof with 
indolence and ignorance, becauſe they do 
not improve them; but however here 
they are not blame-worthy, as no man 
dare inclole a ſingle perch without an act 
of parliament for impowering him ſo to 
do; as the lands are all common, no man 
can claim a ſeparate part; this makes im- 
provement ſo backward in England. 


But however, they ſhew the difference ; 
for when once an act is paſſed for the di- 
viding and incloſing a piece of ground, a 
common or the like, ſuppoſe it be ſeveral 
thoutand acres, it is ſeldom more than a 
year or two before it is improved, and 
made good land of. 


ye 
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I mention theſe particulars, to take off 
the aſperſion that ſome of the Iriſh gen- 
tlemen have unthinkingly caſt upon 
them, for letting their lands lie waſte, not 
conſidering the reſtraint they lie under, 
how hard it is to find a townſhip of men 
in one mind, who will be at the expence 
and trouble to get an act of parliament 
to incloſe and divide ſaid lands, 


But this is not the caſe in Ireland, as 
every man has his land to himſelf, there- 
tore if he does not improve it, he has not 
that excuſe to make. 


This is the ſtate of the caſe with moun- 
tain, between England and Ireland ; but 
in Ireland, mountains vary greatly; in 
tome the black toil that covers the gra— 
vel, is deep enough to admit a ſod to be 
pared and burnt to raiſe aſhes; when 
this is the caſe, there cannot be a better 
and cheaper improvement; and this is 
like killing two biras with one ſtone, as 
the plitaſe is, bccautc the fire deſtroys at 
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once the heath, rubbiſh, and wild nature 
of the boggy wart thereof, and converts 
them into a friendly manure, 


The beſt and moſt fuitable crops for 
ſuch deep mountain as this, are rape, 
cole- ſced, cabbage, or turnips, and treat- 
ed much in the fine way as you would 
bog; but indeed, it will never be ſo good 
for meadow ; therefore it is beit to lay it 
down with common grais tceds and clo- 
ver, or common grats-leeds alone, and 


keep it for grazing. 


Aſter it has lain a year, if you have 
lime-ſtone gravel, as there are few 
mountains in Ircland without, except 
in the county of Cork, lay it on, at the 
rate of two cart-loads to a {quare perch, 
and this will turn to ſhamrogs or fine 
graſs; but do not lay it on before the 
roots of the graſs are well cſtabliſhed. 


There is another tort of mountain. 
which is very thin of toil, therefore if it 
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was burnt, you would deſtroy it to all in- 
tents and purpoſes. 


This ſort is called green mountain; it 
is covered with a ſhort, poor, ſpreading 
heath intermixed with moſs and a coarſe 
grafs. 


The only way to improve this is by 
fallow; begin to plough it for that pur- 
pole about Michael mas, and let it lie ex- 
poſed tothe inclemency of the winter, by 
which the froſt will kill the roots, and the 
{od will rot. 


About April harrow it well, and then 
give it eight or ten ploughings before 
wheat-ſced-time ; then you may ſow it 
with wheat, and there will be no doubt 
of a good crop, without any fort of ma- 
nure. 


T once produced as good wheat from a 
very poor mountain, as could grow ; 
and I am clear, it will never fail of an- 
ſwering the expectation, if the farmer 
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plough well, and ſtick cloſe to this 
rule. 


He may convert this ſort of mountain 
to the rule of tillage which I have laid 
down in the 71 acres farm, as this ſtrong 


mountain will anſwer beſt to be kept in 


tillage. 


And can a man turu his land to better 
account, or a greater advantage, as ap- 
pears by the table on wheat, in ſaid farm? 
Certainly no; and if he be not ſtupidly 
blind to his own intereſt, he will not de- 
lay putting it in practice in good earneſt, 
without loſs of time, after he reads this 
book. : 


Suppoſe he was to work one part of 
his mountain with the bullocks he is rear- 
ing on the other part from three till they 
were five years old; in this caſe he would 


have no loſs in reclaiming ſuch land but 


two men to each team, one to hold the 
plough, and the other to drive the bul- 
locks; which, by moderate exerciſe, 
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would grow and thrive as well as if idle; 
and the only way would be to have freſh 
bullockstwice on a day, viz. forenoon and 
afternoon. 


ELEC. 
CHAP. XI. 


On making hay, to retain the jui- 
ces in it though a wet ſeaſon, 
and to recover bad hay. 


Arious are the methods of making 
hay; ſome people take much more 
labour about it than others, and perhaps 
do not make it ſo well, though they may 
have weather alike ; it is true much de- 
pends upon weather, and ſodoes very much 
depend upon a good method of doing 
things; reaſonable occurrences, a good 
forecaſt, and a ready method of getting 
forward with buſineſs, may do more in 
one day, than the reveiſe would do in 
two. A man's wits ſhould always be a- 
bout him, to catch all opportunities in 
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brittle weather, ſo ſhould he be always 
provided, for fear of the worſt. 


I ſhall point out the method how | 
fave hay, and let the ſeaſon be ever ſo 
bad, I never have any damaged. TI am 
jure if cvery hand would follow my direc- 
tions, they would have good hay in the 
worſt of ſeaſons: and alto in a dry ſcorch- 
ing ſeaſon, there is great precaution to 
be uſed in preſerving the {ap in it. 


] fee no reaton (it hay be rightly 
made) why it ſhould not feed a bullock 
in winter, as well as in ſummer, when it 
was in grais; but this can never be ex- 
pected without all the real ſubſtance it 
contained in its graſſy ſtate be kept in 
It, 


It is not filling the belly of an animal 
that avails much for feeding, if its food is 
not impregnated with ſuch oily ſubſtan- 
ces or juices, as are neceſſary to dilute the 
dricr particles, and diſperſe them equally 
through the avenues of the body, in or- 
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der that every part may be ſupplied with 
proper nouriſhment to enlarge its premi- 


ſes. 


It is my method generally to begin to 
cut my meadow in rainy weather, parti- 
cularly if the ſummer be likely to be wet, 
that is, after it has rained a day or two; 
becaute the odds are above twenty to one 
that it will not rain above two or three 
days together, without an intermiſſion of 
a dry day or two; and if the graſs be cur 
in ever lo dry a time, it ought to lie two 
days to ſhrink or wither before it is ſtir- 
red out of the 1ſwarth, but not longer, 
leſt it ſhould turn yellow at the under- 


ſide. 


But if it happen that you cannot get a 
dry blaſt the ſecond or third day then go 
with rakes, and turn the {warth over, the 
under-fide up, without ſpreading, becauſe 
if you ſpread it, the ground is all covered, 
and conſequently kept wet, ſo that you 
have no dry place to turn it into when a 
dry blaſt comes. 
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Whereas if the ſpaces betwcen the 
ſwarths be kept uncovered half an hour, 
the ſun or wind will dry the ſtubble, and 
then by turning the hay thereon, it will 
dry more in one hour, than in ſix if the 
ground be wet; and it avails nothing 
to ſpread till a fair blaſt is got to dry it. 


As ſoon as it is dry after the firſt, or 
at fartheſt, ſecond day after cutting (with- 
out ſpreading out of the tWarth, if poſſi- 
ble it can be avoided) make it into what 
we call a foot-ball cock, 


That is, you muſt ſhake about half an 
arm-full of hay into a round heap, then 
{mooth the top, and ſtroke down round 
the ſides with your two hands, and ga- 
ther all the ends and looſe between your 
hands into a lump at the under-ſide of the 
cock, fo that the cock will be round; 
and this lump is by way of a foot for it 
to ſtand on, in order to keep it from the 
ground, and to give liberty for the wing 
to circulate round it. 
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The cock ſtands as it were on one leg, 
and that leg kept dry by the over-hang- 
ing of the body, therefore not one bit is in 
the leaſt danger by lying on the ground to 
be wet, orturned vlack, and being ſmooth- 
ed round about, it keeps out the rain-wa- 
ter; and being 1o ſmall, there is no fear 
of its heating be it ever ſo green put to- 
gether, becauie the wind blows through 
to dryit, and this without having the ſub- 
ſtance exhaled or fried out by the ſcorch- 
ing heat. 


Thus let it ſtand till it is well weather- 
d and dry, ready to go into a large load- 
ek or a ſtack. 


I never in my life had any happened 
bad that I took this method with; and 
it is alſo a cheap way, for it is never hand- 
led over, or any ſecond trouble had with 
it, but to make it into theſe cocks out of 
{warth, and out of thete cocks, into large 
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Indeed, if the weather be very good, 
T only turn the {warth over over the third 
day, then let it lie, and ſo put it into a 
common hay--cock the fourth or fiſth day, 
according to the weight of graſs that may 
happen to be on the ground, and accord- 
ing to the ſtate the hay is in when cut; 
for if it be cut very green, it will be the 
ſofter, lie cloter together, and take a 
longer time to wither. 


It is a great miſtake to let meadow be 
too long uncut; for firſt, you lower the 
value of the hay; 1ccondly, the after- 
grais; and thirdly, you ſpoil and N 
the ground all winter. 


It is prudence to put hay together as 
green as poſſible, into a ſtack to ſweat, ſo 
as not to fire; and to prevent this, make 
2 vent- hole, or two or three, according to 
the ſize of your ſtack ; this is caſily done 
by drawing up a ſack ſtuffed with hay, as 
the ſtack riſes. 
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Hay that gets a brown colour by 
ſweating, is always ſweet, rich, and fat- 
tening, becauſe it is the lap or juices of it- 
ſelf only that cauſed the heat or ſweat, 
and this colour. 


But if hay have any water in it, when 
itacked, inſtead of turning brown, it turns 
a white mould, ſo putrefies and ſtinks, 
and is very unwholeſome for cattle to 
ear. 


When it is cut out of the ſtalk, it is as 
white and duſty, as if it had meal among 
it, ſuch is of an unwholeſome bad nature; 
the way to prevent this, make it whole- 
ſome, and alſo to leſſen the danger in green 
hay of firing, to prevent ſickneſs, and 
add ftrength and vigour to the cattle 
that eat it, is to mix talt among it When 
it is ſtacking, viz. 


Every layer of hay, ſprinkle thereupon 
a quantity of dry ſalt. 
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It is inconceivable the value that five 
buſhels of ſalt would be of in a ſtack 
which contained ten waggon-load ot hay, 
and fo in proportion; or if a greater 
quantity of falt, it is ſo much the better, 
for you cannot put too much. 


This would be like turning a hay-ſtack 
into a ſalt-marſh; and it is well known 
there is no ground more wholeſome ; for 
if you turn a poor, tore-down, ſurfeited 
horſe into atalt-marſh, it not only purges 
and clears him of all diforders, but allo 
ſattens him very quickly. 


In ſhort, every farmer in an inland 
country, might ncarly ſupply the place 
of {alt-marſh, by giving his cattle ſalt a- 
mongſt their food, and every now and 
then, a handful of dry ſalt in ſummer, or 
learn them to lick it out of a trough, 
which they will ſoon do, being naturally 
fond of it; and indeed every animal, if it 
had liberty to follow the dictates of na- 
ture, would find out its own medicine ; 
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witneſs the monkeys, how they find out 
rhubarb, and cat it as a remedy in diſor- 
ders, though they know it will make 
them ſick. It is not natural for a dog 
to eat grals as food, yet we lec how dili- 
gently he will find out the right ſort for 
his uſe, and eat it as a medicine, by way 
of a preventive, though he knows it will 
make him ſick: this we fee with our 
eycs; and juſt ſo would every animal fol- 
low its own natural dictates, were it not 
iubverted, prevented, and driven out of 
its bias, by the ingenuity of man. 


When you have old hay ſpared over 
year, the way to enrich it ſtill more, (let 
it be good or bad) 1s to mix it with dry 
gras. 


What T mean by dry graſs, is ſuch as 
that is newly cut, but dry from dew or 


water. 


Being provided with ſuch, begin and 
make your old ſtack over again, and lay 
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a layer of graſs, anda layer of hay through 
all the ſtack. 


The abundant juices of the graſs will 
ſweat out, and impregnate with the dry 
particles of the hay. If the hay was 
good before, it will ſtill add to that good- 
nels ; if bad and ill ſaved, it will enrich 
and {wecten the poor, bitter, dry, husky, 
ſtrawy nature, beſides it ſaves labour of 
making graſs into hay. 


If you have ftraw, it is very good alſo 
to mix graſs with ſuch; for the dryneſs 
thescof attracts and receives the ſupera- 
bundant juices of the graſs by which it is 
enriched, and made as good, if not ſupe- 
rior to middling hay. Indeed a great 
deal may be done toa farmer's adyantage, 
if he pleaſes to open his eyes and cars to 
plain reaſon, 
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The culture of madder deſcribed, 
with a ſtate of the expence of 
cultivating one acre, and an ac- 
count of an experiment made 
with reſpect to uſing the green 
root for the purpoies of dying. 


Have been a practical grower of mad- 

der for ſeveral years, and have tried 
it upon lands of various Kinds; and as I 
apprchend the cultivation of it in Eng- 
land is of great importance to our trade 
and commerce, I am willing to commu— 
nicate the reſult of my experiments to the 


public. 


My firſt trial was upon a ſmall piccc 0/ 
ground near my houle, of about forty 
perches of land, lying pretty low and 
moift, of a deep mellow foil, and rich 
black mold, a little inclining to ſandy ; 
and underncath about two feet and a half, 
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and in ſome places three feet of good 
earth. was a bed of looſe ſand with a 
mixture of gravel. 


I have been the more particular in the 
deſcription of the nature of this land, be- 
cauſe it produced the belt Engliſh madder 
I ever had, both as to quality and quan- 
tity. 


In March I cauted this plot to be dug 
a full ſpit deep; and as it was under na- 
tural graſs for ſome years before, I took 
care in digging to throw the top-turf as 
low as poſſible, turning the mold upper- 
moſt, in order to prevent the graſs from 
ipringing; which had the deſired effect. 
L alto took care to pick out all the roots 


of weeds, and other noxious plants, which 
were found thercin. 


In this ſtate it remained about a month; 
then with a line I divided it into beds of 
hve feet wide, and two feet interval be- 
tween each bed, raiſing them a little in 
the middle with ſome of the earth in the 
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intervals; then with iron rakes the beds 
were reduced to a fine garden-mold, lea- 
ving them a little rounding, like aſpara- 
gus-beds in order to ſhoot off the rain- 
water; and having procured ſome ſtrong 
pack-thread, at every foot diſtance I tied 
a {mall picce of white woollen yarn, and 
thus continucd the whole length of the 
line, which afrerwards ſerved as a rule 
where to fix the plants. 


This line wasextended the whole length 
upon the outermoſt bed, fix inches from 
the ſide ridge of it; then with iron- ſhod 
dibbles a madder-plant was ſet ſtrong in 
the ground, near every tuft of white yarn 
fixed along upon the line. 


This row being thus planted, the line 
was removed two feet forwards, which 
brought it exactly to the middle of the 
bed: this being alto finiſhed, the line was 
again removed two feet, and planted as 
before; and this method I continued till 
the whole was planted. Thus there 
were three rows of plants in each bed, at 
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two feet diſtance, and one foot apart in 
the rows; and the diſtance betwcen the 
innermoſt row of one bed, and the outer- 
moſt row of the next adjoining bed, was 
three feet. | 


During the firſt ſummer 1 Kept the 
young madder quite clear from weeds by 
hand-hoeing, as toon as any appeared ; 
and in October following I took the 
haulm that over-ran the intervals, and 
{pread it over the beds, without cutting 
any off; then with a ſpade I covered 
the haulm with the earth from the inter- 
vals about two inches thick. 


In this condition it remained during 
the winter, and in March following the 
young madder 'came up very thick and 
ſtrong; and as fait as any weeds appear- 
ed, I kept them down by hoeing, as be- 
lore; but in the ſecond ſummer I found 
there was no neceſſity of repeating the 
hoeing after the middle of June, for the 
haulm was now grown fo very luxuriant 
as entirely covered the turface of the 
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ground, and thereby prevented the weeds 
ſrom growing; and in October I again 
1prœad the haulm upon the beds, and co- 
vercd it over with the earth in the inter- 
as beſore. 


There are three good reafons ſor cover- 
ing the madder in winter. | 


The firſt is the new dreſſing of the beds 
with freſh untricd carth. 


Secondly, by this method deep trenciies 
are formed at proper diſtances through- 
out the whole plantation, and conſequent- 
ly the beds are kept dry and healthy, and 
thereby the roots are prevented from rot- 
ting, which otherwiſe they are apt to do, 
il the water continues toolong ſoaking on 
the beds. 


The third reaſon is ſtill more e fficaci- 
ous; for by this means, the haulm is en- 
tircly rotted, and the volatile talts con- 
tained therein are waſhed down to the 
roots by the winter-rains, which tend 
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more to increaſe the vegetation of the 
plants than double the quantity of any 
other fort of manure whattoever; and for 
this reaſon, becauſe the falt, inherent in 
the haulm, is of the lame Kind with that 
which was before extracted out of the 
ground, by the growing of the madder, 
and is now returned into the earth again, 
in order to renew 1ts former oihce of vc- 
getation. 


This, perhaps, may ſcem new doctrine 
to moſt of my readers; but experience 
convinces me of of the truth of it, with 
regard to madder. 


If this hint was duly attended to, it is 
my opinion, that both farmers and garde- 
ners would find their account in it, in 
the production of moſt forts of vegeta- 
bles. 


But to return more immediately to my 
ſubject. 


In the third ſummer very little work 
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was required, only two ſlight hoeings in 
April and May, owing to the ſtrength of 
the haulm, which covered the ground as 
in the preceeding ſummer ; and in October 
following the roots were taken up, and 
this imall piece of ground produced one 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixty-five 
pounds“ of green roots, which were ve- 
ry large, and the madder, upon trial, was 
found to be excecding good. 


In cultivating madder, great care is to 
be taken to ſee that every ſet or plant 
has ſome 1mall fibres at the root; and 
this ought particularly to be obſerved by 
thoſe who are employed in taking them 
out of the ground; for unskilful perſons, 
not uſed to the buſineſs, very often draw 
up ſuch as have no fibres at all, and then 


they certainly miſcarry. 


* This is ſeventeen hundred two quarters and five 
pounds; and, in kind, at fifteen ſhillings per hun- 
dred, (which is a low price as madder now ſells) 
comes to thirteen pounds three ſhillings and two pence, 
being the produce of a quarter of an acre only; which 
ſum, multiplied by four, makes the produce of an a- 
cre fifty- two pounds twelve ſhillings and eight pence. 
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The beſt way is, to remove the carth 
from the mother plant with a ſmall hand- 
hoe, or ſome ſuch inſtrument; and then 
you may eaſily find which of the young 
plants has fabres, and which not. 


In the ſecond ſpring, you muſt be cau- 
tious not to take off above two or three 
{ets from each root; but in the third 
{pring when they are deeply rooted, you 
may take off almoſtas many as you pleaſe, 
without injury. 


The ſooner the young plants are ſet 
after they are taken up, the better; and 
if you are obliged to have them at a diſ- 
tance, ſo that they cannot be ſet again in 
lets than three or four days after they are 
taken up, they muſt be well watered at 
firſt planting, and repeated, as often as 


you ſee occaſion, till they have taken 
r00t, 


In dry ſeaſons, the young plants very 
often die for want of moiſture ſoon after 
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they are planted; and in large plantations 
the expenge of watering would be too 
great; therefore I always get my land 
rcady carly in the ſpring, and wait for 
{ſome ſhowers falling; and when I find 
them juſt at hand, and ſometimes in the 
rain, | get a great many hands, and im- 
mediately go to work, ſome “* taking up, 
and others raking and planting; to that 
the whole is toon finiſhed, even in a large 
piece of ground; and when the plants 
arc well watered at tuſt, they ſoon take 
root, and afterwards they will ſtand a 
dry ſummer very well | 


In the moſt favourable ieatons, lone 
{ew plants always die oon alter they arc 
let; therefore, about three weeks after 
planting, you mult go over your madder- 
ground, and replace tuch as have failed, 
with the beſt and moit likely plants ; and 
if the ſcaſon be dry, let them be well 


* Women are generally employed in this work, 
and two men will plant as tatt as fiv women can 
draw. | 
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watered at firſt planting, but if, after all, 
you find any miſcarry (which, in a dry 
ſummer, they ſometimes will do) the 
beſt way is to fill up the vacancies ® with 
winter-plants, in October following, juſt 
before you cover the haulm. 


Madder may be ſucceſsfully planted 
from the middle of March, to the end of 
May, according as the ſpring is either for- 
ward, or otherwiſe; but if ſhowers 
ſhould happen to fall in April, this is 
the beſt month in the year for planting 
madder. There ſhould be no dung of 
any kind laid upon the ground during the 
time the madder is growing, becauſe it 
has been found to give the madder a bad 
colour; and if the land is in good heart, 


In September, or October, when the madder i; 
dug up for uſe, you may obſerve, near the crown of 
the root, ſeveral branches thick ſet with ſmall buds, 
and ſome fibrous roots growing underneath : theſe, 
when cut into lengths of about three or four inches 
each, and planted any time during the winter, will 
grow very well. 


N. B. They are called winter-plants, by way of 
diſtinction. 


Vol. III. Co 
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and proper for the purpoſe, there will be 
no need of it. 


It cannot be expected, that any land, 
even the richeſt, ſnould produce repeated 
crops of madder; for which reaſon I am 
told that the Dutch always allow an in- 
terval of ſix or ſeven years, in which time 
they manure the land very well, and ſow 
it with corn or garden-vegetables, and 
have always large crops, owing to the 
deep ſtirring of the ground, and being 
clean from weeds; and I can, from my 
own experience, aſſert, that the beſt crops 
of corn always ſucceeded a madder- 
crop. 


About five years ago, I planted an a- 
ere of madder on a light, dry, ſandy ſoil, 
which produced a tolerable crop, but no- 
thing equal to the other. 


I likewiſe tried it upon an acre of 
land, of a loamy, mellow toil, iome Hat 
ſandy, about a foot dee in meld and un- 
derneath is a cold, ſtiff clay, trum tius 


| ka „% 
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piece I had great expectations, as the 
plants thrived very well at firſt, but in 
the ſecond ſummer, when the roots reach- 
ed the clay, the plants died away, and 
came to nothing; therefore, I am well 
ſatisfied, a cold clay is by no means pro- 
per for madder. 


Lhave allo, at this time, two other a- 
cres of madder, which I intend to take 
up next winter; it will then have ſt od 
three ſummers. The toll is a deep Hazel 
mold, worth about twenty ſhillings per 
acre, Inſtead of digging it with the 
{pade, I plough-trenched it at leaſt eigh- 
tcen inches deep, but managed, in all o- 
ther reſpects, tike the former. From the 
appœarance it made laſt ſummer, I have 
no great expectations from this plantati- 
on, though I fancy, it will be a ſaving 
crop. 
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Expences attending the culture of 
an acre of madder, ſuppoſing the 
land to be worth forty ſhillings 


per acre, 


Rent for three years = 
Digging ditto at two pence per 
perch — 8 — 
Dividing ditto into beds, two 
men one day, at one ſhilling 
each - - — 
Raking ditto, two men one day, 
at one ſhilling each - 
Planting ditto with two thou- 
ſand plants, one day, at one 
ſhilling and fix pence each = 
Six women to take up two thou- 
ſand ditto, at ſix pence each, 
one day = - - 
Hoeing the firſt ſummer five 
times — - - 
Covering ditto in autumn the 
firſt year = - 


„ - 
6 © 0 
4 68 
5 2 8 
8 
o 3 © 
0-4-0 
15 O 
06:0 
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Prought over 8 17 8 
Hocing ditto the ſecond ſummer 

three times - * 0 90 
Covering ditto in autumn the fe= _ 

cond year - - o 6 o 
Hoeing ditto the third ſummer 

twice - - 8 4:6 


To be paid in licu of tithe, at 

five ſhillings per acre per an- 

num - — o 15 © 
Digging ditto out of the ground 5 © © 


K 


— — — 


Total expence 1312 2 
As J always allow my people 
beer when they are about this 
buſineſs, I may add - =—- © 6 © 


Which bringsthe whole expence 
to - - - I518 2 


in the above account I have not rec- 
koned any thing for the plants; for 
though they coſt conſiderably at firſt, yet 
it is then done once for all, to any per- 
lon who continues to propagate madder, 
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as he has always a conſtant ſu; ply from 
his own plantations, 


. . 4 
Produce of an acre of madder 52 12 6 
Expences — . 15 18 2 
Clear profit - 36 14 4 


N the buſinets of dying, a great deal of 
madder is uted ; and being of opinion 
that there are many uſeful diſcoveries 
now lying dormant, only for want of 
proper methods to bring them to light, 
I determined to try an experiment on 
madder; accordingly I took - twenty 
pounds of the green root, and having 
waſhed it clean from dirt and filth, I 
bruiſed it in a large iron mortar juſt be- 
fore uſing, and with other ingredients I 
dyed half a pack of wool of a dark, full 
drab: upon examining my colour, I found 
it full as good as though I had uſed four 
pounds of the beſt umbro madder, im- 
ported from Holland ; fo that, according 
to this calculation, which is founded on 
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experiment, five pounds of green madder- 
root ate equal to one pound of dry manu- 
ſactured madder; and as I have found 
this method to awer, I have continucd 
to uſe the root in tins condition ever 
fince, and find it much the beſt and 
cheapeſt way; for the green root is bruit- 
ed very caſily in the mortar, and there- 
by faves a great expence in drying, pound- 
ing, Kc. 


Before I quit this ſubject, I would ad- 
viſe thoſe perſons who are inclincd to cul- 
tivate madder, to be very cautious in the 
choice of land for this purpoſe ; for here- 
on their ſuccels chiefly depends. Madder 
being a plant that draws a great deal of 
nouriſhment, conſequently the richeſt 
and deepeſt lands are to be choſen. 


If the Engliſh farmer ſhould be excited 
to ſo laudable an attempt to cultivate 
this uſeful commodity, he will probably 
find the directions here laid down not on- 
ly uſeful, but neceſſary, as being the re- 
tult of many years experience. 
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To preſerve green madder-root, cover 
it over with ſand, or dry earth, till you 
Lave occaſion to uſe it. And I have rea- 
ſon to believe it might be ſecured in this 
ſtate for many years (without injury) on 
2 dry carthen floor. 


The above are experiments made by a 
ſenſible man; and as he is both a grower 
and conſumer of this plant, he muſt be a 
more able inſtructor in the culture of this 
uſeſul commodity, than I can pretend to. 
Jam ſo far convinced by ſelt-experience, 
that clay-ground is not good for madder, 
becauſe its conſolidated clote nature con- 
ines the water about the root vf the 
plant in winter, and chills or rots it; 
and in ſummer it will bake and bind it 16 
faſt that it cannot ſpread or grow; nei- 
ther is light, hot ſand good for it, becauſe 
by its open, porous, looſe nature, the ſun 
quickly exhales the moiſture from about 
the root of the plant, ſo conſequently 
robs it of the ſupply of its life, or at leaſt 
reduccs it to a ſickly weak condition. 
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A deep, black, loamy hazel earth is the 
beſt of all others; and a maiden-ſoil is 
better than old tilled land: the ſod by 
trench- ploughing muſt be turned to the 
bot tom of the furrow, about two feet 
dcep, and there it rots, and becomes a 
maſs of manure to nouriſh and feed the 
tap- root; and the nature of this plant is 
ſuch, that the deeper the tap- root goes, 
the greater and better top it will pro- 
duce: in ſhort, there are few towns in 
England, Scotland or Ireland, but what 
have ſpots of land, belonging to them, 
ſuitable for this plant, and might be cul- 
tivated to great advantage to the farmer, 
dyer, and to the public in general, by 
keeping a great deal of money at home, 
which annually goes abroad for this com- 
modity. 


Vor. III. D d 
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CHAP. II. 


General remarks on ſtock-farms, 
and the different ſtate of the 


Engliſh and Iriſh farmer, poor, 
GCC. OC. 


\ S this chapter is chiefly intended for 
my Iriſh readers, the Engliſh may 
diſregard it if they pleaſe. 


My long acquaintance with, and fre- 
quent travels through Ireland, have given 
me a knowledge of the lands, inhabitants, 
and conſtitution of the kingdom in ge- 
neral. 


muſt own My ſurpriſe was great, at 
my fir{t journey into the country, to fee 
about three-tourths of the inhabitants 
living in little huts or cabins, built of ſods 
and covered with ruſhes, flax-thoves, or 
the like, not ſufficient to keep out a 
*.Ower of rain, and that a man can ſcarce- 
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ly ſtand ſtraight in; yet they are perhaps 


inhabited by cight or ten men, women 
and children, half naked, and whole chief 
ſupport of liſe is potatoes and butter- 
milk; their bedding nothing but ſtraw 
or ruſhes, and this ſometimes in afſparing 
manner. 


No wonder then that a ſcene like this 
ſhould ſhock an Unglimman, who hin: 
10t before ſeen even the brite creation 
live and he worte. 


The high roads alto are ſtocked with 
beggars, whoſe cant=praycrs and crics ar 
enough to ſhock the frame, and grate the 
ears of thoſe who have in them any fel- 
low-tccling. 


Indeed I have read of tuch unhappy 
wretchednets ſubſiſting amongſt the ta- 
vages or Hottentots, but did not expect 
to find it ſo near home. 


Such an unexpected ſcene amongſt my 
brother-chriſtians, naturally led me more 
D d' 2 
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minutely to pry into the commerce or 
trade of the kingdom, in order to find 
out the ſource of their wretchedneſs, and 
found they were rather to be pitied than 
condemned, as the ſcarcity of work may 
be conſidered as a real misfortune, both to 
them and the kingdom in general. The 
poor, however, feel it moſt ſenſibly. 


The above deſcription of the Iriſh poor, 
{s too truly their unhappy caſe : and al- 
though the gentlemen of Ireland (whoſe 
benevclence and charitable ditpoſition is 
unqueſtionable) labour indefatigably to 
cure thele grievances, by giving premi- 
ums, building large poor-houſes, Kc. &c. 
yet with humble tubmiſſion, I apprehend 
the malady is every day growing worſe; 
and it is to be feared, will continue till 
{ume method is taken to put a ſtop to 
tlieſe over-grown ſtock-farms. 


heſe are the chief and real bars to the 
riches, proſperity, improvement, induſ- 
try, good morals, regularity, cloathing, 
.:.4 teeding ot tue poor of Ireland. 
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T have travelled through the kingdom 
many times within theſe twenty years, 
and particularly within the laſt two or 
three years, have been very minute in my 
obſervations; and it appears to me, as 
clear as the noon-day, that theſe large 
over-grown grazing, or ſtock-farms, e- 
ver were, arc, and will be the ruin of Ire- 
land, or in ſhort any other country, where 
they get footing, and I am ſorry to ſay, 
England is coming too much into them. 


They are a ſtagnation to trade and im- 
provement ; for what improvement do 
three or four thoutand bullocks (which 
occupy more acres of land) create or re- 
quire. In ſhort, they in a manner, lay 
waſte a country, as four or five families 
are ſufficient to take care of this tract of 
land, and number of cattle. 


It is a known truth, that the riches of 
every country depend upon the labour- 
ing part of its inhabitants. 
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On theſe every branch depends that is 


neceſſary for the ute of man, whether 
for back or belly. 


But in ſuch waſte countries, the poor 
are deprived of all manner of means to 
be uſeful either to themſelves or the pub- 
lic; they muſt either ſtarve or turn out 
to beg or ſteal, or perhaps both. 


This is too truly the ſtate of the caſe, 
which I am ſorry for, as it muſt affect e- 
very individual in one reſpect or other: 
and the very graziers themſelves are not 
making the beſt uſe of either their land 


or time; they only live from hand to 
mouth, 


It is true, they live well, and drink 
punch and claret, but few of them 
(though they hold from five hundred to 
five thouſand acres} can portion five or 


{ix children with a thouſand pounds a- 
piece. | 


O 
Or 
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Then is not this a ſhame, that a man 
ſhall take up ſuch a tract of country, to fo 
little utility, for his family, or the pub- 
lic good ? 


In ſhort he has nothing to plead in his 
behalf, but that hie gets his living in an 
indolent eaſy manner; for ſays he, corn is 
troubleſome ; and if you tell him how 
well the Engliſh farmers live by it, he a- 
gain anſwers, that they have free expor- 
tation, better markets, &c. a cock and 
a bull, a ſtory he knows nothing a— 
bout, 


Likewiſe, ſays he, land in Ireland is too 
dear to pay rent by corn; mere deluſions 
and phantoms, to fright and keep him 
from purſuing his own intereſt ; but I 
aſſure him theſe arguments are falſely 
grounded, 


Can any man ſay, and prove that he 
can make ten pounds an acre by grazing ; 
and will not land worth twenty ſhilling 
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an acre, by proper tillage, bring ten bar- 
rels or forty buſhels of wheat, worth ten 


pounds 7 


Note an Iriſh acre is one third large: 
than an Engliſh one. 


But if we make a compariſon between 
the loweſt crop in value (which is oats), 
we ſhall find it will have the advantage 
of grazing above two to one. As for in- 
ſtance, how common is it for a grazier in 
Ireland to let his land in corn-acres for 
three or four years together, the firſt for 
graſs-potatoes * at five pounds an acre, and 
for two or three crops following, at three 
pounds an acre for oats, and this to a 
poor man who has both ploughing, ſeed, 
and labour to find, and his family to 
maintain out of that acre ? 


Then certainly ſuch an acre muſt 
make ſix or ſeven pounds at leaſt, to 


® Set on graſs ground without dung, in the ſame 
method as I have pointed out in the foregoing part 
of this work, that the Iriſh ſet potatoes 


| 
f 
' 
| 
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pay all expences, and maintain his f:- 


mily. 


If fo, it muſt make more to the farme: 
who has teams or carriages, &. without 
hiring : but here again he is pleading in- 
dolence ; for, lays he, it is caſicr to count 
three pounds in caih, than to manage an 
acre of oats. 


Now ſuppoſe he fits down with the 
worſt hand he can make of his land, name- 
ly, the three pounds an acre; yet it is 
double what he could make by grazing. 
for the grazicr thinks himtelf well off, if 
he can make thirty ſhillings an acr- 
throughout his farm. 


There is no ſophiſtry in this; it is ail 
plain and clear to a weak underſtanding, 
that corn is the greateſt profit. 


Further, the Iriſh farmer is miſtaken, 
when he ſays or argues, that the bounty 
for exportation gives the balance in fa- 
your of the Engliſh farmer. 

VoI. III. E e 
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How can this be? is not every commo- 
dity worth what it will bring? does not 
the corn- factor find out the higheſt mar- 
ket to fend his cargo to? and docs he not 
allo find out the loweſt market to lay in 
his cargo? and if he buy it in England, 
muſt not that be the loweſt market? and 
if he brings it to Ircland, is not that the 
higheſt market ? 


If this reaſoning will not ſtand good, 
a merchant conld not trade; for the 
bounty-money will not pay the expence 
and freight, let alone profit and hazard. 


But, ſuppoſe there was a great advan- 
tage in it, the farmer gets it not; he ſells 
it at the loweſt market, as there are ſeve- 
ral traders to get a living by it after it 
parts from him, ſuch as the merchant, 
mariner, broker, &c. 


Therefore it is plain his corn is going 
to a higher market; and if that be Ire- 
land, certainly the Iriſh farmers haye the 
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profit of all theſe branches, becauſe he is 
at home in the higheſt market, where all 
thoſe have a living to get by trading 
thereto, 


Indeed, if Ireland was to raiſe more 
corn than ſhe could conſume, ſo as to re- 
duce her market lower than any other, 
then ſhe might cry out for a foreign trade 
with authority. 


But however, this is not the caſe; ſor 
have known Ireland for more than twen- 
ty years, and always found her markets 
higher, by ten or fifteen per cent. than 
in the corn countries of England. I do 
not mean Liverpool; for there corn ge- 
nerally bears the ſame price as in Dublin, 
as it is as eaſy to import corn from the 
interior parts of England to Dublin, as to 
Liverpool. For Lancaſhire andCheſhire 
are no corn- countries, their produce being 
chiefly cheeſe, 


Now, we ſce by the above, that the 


Iriſh farmer has a great adyantage oycr 
EC 3 
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the Engliſh, both in point of market and 
rent. 


For by the niceſt calculation I can 
make, I find the lands of Ireland are 
cheaper or lower than in England, conſi- 
dering their goodneſs and meaſure. For 
iuppoic the beſt and ſmootheſt land in 
Ireland be upon a par, at twenty ſhil- 
lings an arce Iriſh meaſure; by the ſame 
rule, the beſt lands in England will only 
he at about twelve ſhillings an acre Eng- 


liſh mcature. 


Beſides the taxes in England are high- 
cr, and labour nearly double the price : 
this is all on the Iriſh farmer's fide. 


Now perhaps my Iriſh readers may 
think I talk like a traveller, when I tell 
them that an Engliſh farmer who never 
farmed more than one hundred a-vyear, 
{hall expend twice as much meat in his 
houſe, and ſave more money (in a general 
way of ſpeaking than) an Iriſh grazier 
that pays from 1000 to 1500 J. a-year 


5 
S 
! 
E 
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rent, Nay, in ſhort I know ſeveral fif- 
ty pounds a-year farmers that are worth 
more ready money than fome Iriſh gra- 
ziers of two or three thouſand a-year 
rent. This I believe will be aſſented to 
by any gentleman that knows the two 


kingdoms. 


Then certainly the Iriſh grazier will 
never pretend to ſay that grazing is able 


to pay the higheſt rent, or make the moſt 


money in any degree. 


But however, that he may be the more 
clearly convinced, let him caſt his eye 0- 
ver the different tables in this work, to 
ice his folly. 


He will likewiſe ſee, that the corn-far- 
mer will not diſpleniſh himiclf or the 
the country from cattle, becauſe he can 
breed and feed as many as will keep up 3 
proper ſtock. 


Nearly the ſame compariſons may be 
made between one part of England and 


— * 2 << Mi; 
8 — 
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another, for really it is a very ſtriking 
malady, and muſt concern and trouble any 
one who knows the conſtitution of his 
own country, to ſee farm laid to farm, 
and put into the hands of a grazier, who 
ſtocks it with bullocks and ſheep, and 
turns out a great many ſmall farmers, who 
uſed to maintain a large family, to work 
labouring work or ſtarve. 


nnn 


r XIV. 
On Flax. 


Here are ſeveral denominations of 
flax, as follows. 


. White flax. 

. Seed flax, in imitation of white. 

. Black, or bunch-rate, in imitation 
of blo, or black Dutch. 

4. Dew- rate flax. 


Sd 5 uy 


Theſe require each a different manage- 
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ment, therefore I ſhall treat of them ſepa- 
rately, except what relates to land or ſow- 
ing, which will be ſet forth in this chap- 
ter. 


Though flax is a nice crop to bring to 
the hackle in full perfection, yet as to 
the growing part, there is nothing more 
eaſy; and as the climate and lands of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are real- 
ly very good for this crop, together with 
the high price that flax and ſced bears, 
and the great encouragement given by 
the government to the Honourable Li- 
nen-boards of Ireland and Scotland, will 
I hope, with the aſſiſtance of the follow- 
ing hints, make this branch flouriſh in 
theſe two kingdoms. 


Indeed, it muſt be allowed, that the 
linen- branch in Ireland (take it from the 
hackle to the bleach-yard) has arrived to 
a height almoſt to rival any other nation, 
thanks be to the worthy, honourable, 


and indefatigabe gentlemen in truſt there- 
of. 
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But as to the raiſing flax and ſeed, we 
may juſtly pronounce Ireland to be in her 
infancy, inſomuch that ſhe runs counter 
in every part that ſhould make for this 
ſo valuable a branch. 


However, ſhe is rather to be pitied 
than blamed, as ſhe has always been kept 
in the dark, not having either perſonal, 
or even theoretical leſſons to go by. It 
is as clear as the noon- day, that no author 
has ever treated on this ſubject that really 
underſtood one half of it; for it is al- 
moſt impoſſible for any perſon above a 
common labourer to be a true judge 
thereof. 


If this be the caſe, (as it certainly is) 
how is it poſſible for a gentleman- writer, 
bred up, perhaps, in London, or ſome 
other great town, to give thorough 
leſſons, himſelf knowing no more than 
what he gathers from this and that hear- 
lay ? 
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On the other hand, this branch was 
never likely to tranſpire by perſonal let- 
ſons, as I doubt whether there be a man 
in Ircland, that really knows how to 
bring a ſtone of flax to its full perfection 
tit for the hackle. I have travelled all 
Ireland over, but never as yet ſaw an in- 
ſtance of it, | 


What can we ſay then, is not this a 
heavy clog upon the main wheel? Are 
not we rowing on troubled waters, by 
tetching our materials from abroad, in a 
dear and hazardous manner ? 


Though I was brought up in the midſt 
of a flax-country, where every farmer 
round me had, perhaps from five to 
twenty acres, and though I grew a great 
deal myſelf, and paid cloſe attention 
thereto, yet I found myſelf greatly defi- 
cient, till I betook myſelf to the manual 
part thereof; and though I was as great 
a proficient as moſt of my neighbours, yet 


when I came to grow flax in other coun- 
Vor. III. Ff 
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tries and make uſe of other waters, &c. 
E found I had more experience to gain, 
before I was thorough maſter ofit, which 
colt me very dear, as will appear in the 
following ſhects. 


The thorough knowledge is not to be 
got without repeated experience, a cloſe 
and even laborious application. 


My k experiments tell me that old lay- 
land anſwers beſt for flax, as it is gene- 
rally free from weeds, and is leaft. ſubject 
to lodge, and alſo produces a finer and 
thicker skin, like wiſe not ſo apt to have 
cankered ruſty black ſpots in it; beſides, 
flax on tuch land, is 2 good preparative 
tor wheat, as it hardly ever miſſes of a 


good crop. 


All ſorts of fallow or ſtubbles, provid- 
ed they be enriched with any kind of 
Manure, will bring flax; but as lay-land 
tor the above reatons) is ſo much better, 
I would advite my reader to make it his 
choice if poſuble. 
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Avoid rating flax in limeſtone water. 
This piece of experience I paid very dear 
for, though it never fell in my way but 
twice, namely in Ireland and Wales; in 
the firſt I had my choice of two forts of 
water, limcſtonc ud bog; the latter was 
inconvenient, but the lime ſtone very near, 
being a ſine ſtanding pool under a lime- 


ILOne QUATITY, 


As I had never heard any thing againſt 
ſuch vater for flax, I had well nigh deter- 
mined with myſelf to water in it; but 
on ſecond thoughts, as I was not neceſſi- 
tated, I thought my flax too good to be 
riſqued by experiments; therefore I eſcap- 
ed for that time 


In Wales, however, I had not the ſame 
good fortunt, tuough 1 did not run into 
the trial deſignedl, . 


Throuch my land run a ſmall rivulet, 
which traverſed fom« low meadow-helds ; 
in two of thcic ficlis, I made in each a 
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flax- pit by the fide of the river, which 1 
could fill at pleaſure. 


At a ſmall diſtance was a limeſtone 
quarry, out of which came a ſpring, 
which helped to feed this rivulet; one 
of the pits was oppoſite to the ſpring, and 
the other above it: ſo that I could turn 
the ſpring below both the pits into the 
rivulet; which I accordingly did. 


Thinking myſclf well provided with 
water, into each pit I put four acres of 
good flax, ſodded and treaded as uſual; 
but ſome perſon (whether for miſchief or 
not, I cannot ſay) opened the dam that 
was oppoſite to one of the pits : thus they 
ſerved me three nights ſucceſſively, It 
had been ſeven days in the water when 
this happened, but ſcarce began to rate, 
as I tried it every day. 


I immediately found the bad effect of 
the limeſtone- water: upon which I took 
it out. the fourth day after this happened, 
being in he pit only eleyen days; but 
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it was quite ſpoiled and rotten, except 
ſome hits in the middle of a ſheaf, or in 
the corner of the pit where the lime-wa- 
ter had ſcarce reached; and this was green, 
and nothing better for going into the pit. 
In ſhort, it was ſpoiled to ſuch a degree, 
that I never made vie of a handfu! 
of it. 


The flax in the other pit that eſcaped 
the lime-water, lay there five weeks, and 
got no more than a ſufficient rate, and 
was ſo good, that I fold ſome of it for 


ſixty-four ſhillings a hundred weight in 
the rough. 


The long time that this lay in the wa- 
ter, ſhews what difference there is in wa- 
ter: for I had ſome water in the ſame 
land that watered flax well in twelve 
days; and I have had water in other 


countries, that has rated flax well in ſix 
days. 


My experience of deep water coſt me 
yet dearer, as I loſt upwards of two hun- 
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dre] pounds worth by it in one year, for 
the quantity was very large. 


This was in Cheſhire, where marle- 
pits are very plenty, and ſome of them 
very large and deep. 


I always knew that flax never rated 
kindly in deep water, but never ſo fatal- 
ly experienced it as here. The ſurface 
is warmed by the ſun, which will let the 
upper part of the flax a rating two or 
three days before that which lies four or 
hye feet deep. 


This is one great reaſon, why it is ſo 
neceſſary to tread the flax in the pit, in 
order to mix the water, that it may rate 
even, or in all parts alike, 


The water in theſe marle-pits in Che- 
ſhire is very good for ratirg flax or hemp 
in, where they are of a moderate depth, 
but they are often from ſix to fiſteen feet 
deep. 
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By a miſtake in a direction, I had ſe- 
ventcen large waggon-loads of choice 
good flax put into one of theſe large pits; 
the conſequence of which was, that I in 
2 manner loſt the whole. But indeed 
this was not the only time I ſuffered by 


deep water. 


It is much the ſafeſt way to make pits 
to a proper ſize, if there be none by 
chance that are ſuitable. 


In Lincolnſhire, it is very common tor 
labouring men do dig pits on the com- 
mons, and let them to farmers at ſo much a 
year, for rating Bax in; not but the far- 
mers have the lame privilege of making 
pits, but they may buy them from a poor 
man cheaper, as he makes them at ſpare 
times when he has no other work. 


It is common for a poor man to fell a 
pit that will hold ſeven or eight acres of 
flax, for three half-crowns, and ſo in pro- 
portion, 
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HA Ff. XV. 


Directions for ploughing, harrow- 
ing, ſowing, pulling, watering, 
graſſing, and full management 


of white flax till brought to the 
hackle. 


HE ground for flax being fixed up- 

on, you muſt begin to plough about 
firſt of March, with a furrow of about 
nine inches broad, and between four and 
five thick. Take care that all the land 
be clear cut and turned, and that it lie 
flat and even, with the graſe-ſiue dowu- 
wards. If the ground be ſtony, or the 
ploughman bad, men with ipades muſt 
follow the plough to tura what it 
miſſes. 


By the middle of March the plough- 
ing muſt be finiſhed ; and it muſt then 
be well harrowed to raite plenty of mold, 
and to ſcratch the roots of the graſs, in 
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order to kill and ſet them a-rotting. By 
this they will become a rich manure, for 
any other crop that may tollow. When 
thus harrowed, gather all the ſods and 
ſtones, and throw them into the furrows. 
When this is done, ſow the ſeed at the 
rate of cight pecks to an Engliſh acre. 


Lady-day, or as near it as the weather 
will permit, is the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing 
flax- ſeed. When ſown, turn the harrow 
the wrong end foremoſt, and run the 
ground oyer once in a place, 


When the ſeed has been about a month 
ſown, roll it, and in about a fortnight 
more weed it; but if it be lay-land, there 
will not be many weeds: however, it 
muſt be gone over, and none left in, 
as they are very pernicious enemies to 
flax. 


Being well cleared from weeds, the 
buſineſs is over till pulling- time, except 
it be a very ſtrong crop, and a rainy ſea- 
fon: in this caſe it will lie down or lodge, 
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and not feed well, but be apt to ſpoil be- 
fore it is ready to pull. 


The only help againſt this, is to ſend 
two men, one at each ſide of the ridge, 
with turning-rods, about the ſize of rake- 
ſhafts ; they muſt put the rods under the 
top of the flax, raiſe it up, and turn it 
over. 


This is not very expenſive, and will 
prevent it from mildewing, and other- 
wie greatly help it, till it be ready for 
pulling, which muſt be as early as poſſi- 
ble: for this ſort, above all others, muſt 
be made into white flax, though indeed 
it will never be 1o good as that which 
ſtands upright, as it will not feed well; 
and the ſhoye being ſoft, is apt to flat in 
the working, and not part freely from the 
harl: the skin of ſuch flax always is thin 


and tender. 


This ſort generally grows on rich land, 
or under hedges in a warm fituation, 
which draws it up tall and weak. This 
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makes it neceſſary to divide your crop 
into white and ſeed flax, as almoſt in e- 
very held there is a variation, which may 
be laid out for both ſorts, in a profitable 
manner, provided it be done with judg- 
ment, and rightly timed. 


As there are ſeveral torts of flax that 
may be made, and that every tort re- 
quires a different management, I] will firſt 
conduct my reader through the manage- 
ment of the white flax, from the pulling 
to the ſwingle-ſtock, 


Your crop proper for white flax being 
fixed upon, if it anſwers the following 
tokens, it is ready to pull, viz. 


If the ſced be perfected in ſhape, but 
not half ripe; if the leaves begin to wi- 
ther and fall off, about one third of tlie 
ſtalk from the bottom upwards; if the 
ſtalk turn a pale yellow; if the buttons 
or boles will ſtrip, each ſeperately, and 
take them with a ſtring of flax to the 
root without breaking. „ 
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The laſt experiment holding good, is 
a ſure ſign that nature has done her work 
by giving the flax a good skin, and that 
it continues all the way up to the top of 
the ſtalk; for ſometimes it does not get 
ſo high. If theſe remarks concur, your 
crop is ready to pull, you may fall to 
work, 


Make your ſheaves to the ſize that a 
band of about eighteen inches long will 
reach round each. Make the bands of 
the ſmall undergowth of flax and weeds, 
in order to ſave the good flax, as the wa- 
tcr renders it of little uſe if it be knotted 
when rating. Be mindful in pulling, that 
you do not place your hands too low 
down, ſo as to pull up any weeds, or un- 
dergrowth of flax, which will ſpoil the 
good both in watering and working. The 
ſmalleſt part ot the flax is cloſe under the 
boles; this is the place to take hold of 
for pulling, 


Your hands being thus placed, what 
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does not reach ſo high as to be taken hold 
of, is of no uſe; leave it on the ground, 
rather than ſpoil the good with it. As 
much as is pulled one day, muſt be put 
into the water the next; for it it be too 


much dried or withered, the conſequence 
is bad. 


Tie water moſt proper for rating flix 
13 that of the ſofteſt nature; bog-water 
is good, and ſo is that of a clay or maile 
bottom, But above all, take care the 
water does not come through or from 
limeſtone quarries, 


You ſhould make choice of no larger a 
pit than what will barely contain your 
flax; for the leſſer the quantity of water, 
the better it will rate. The pit ſhould 
not exceed three feet and an half deep, 
and about fifteen broad; the length to be 
proportioned according to the quantity 
you have to put therein, 


It is further adviſeable, to have three 
or four partitions acroſs your pit by the 
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way of dams, (which partitions are eaſily 
left when the pit is making); and theſe 
will prevent the communication of any 
exceſs of water. 


When you begin to put the flax into 
the water, lay the firſt row acroſs the end 
of the pit, with the root-end uppermoſt ; 
but lay all the reſt with the ſeed-end up- 
permoſt, and let no part of the flax but 
the ſced-end be ſeen; for before it is 
preſſed down, it will ſtand almoſt up- 
right in the pit. 


If one ceſs or row be not ſufficient to 
fill the pit, lay on another and another; 
but the water ought to be no deeper than 
that three rows at the moſt will fill it. It 
muſt be filled to ſuch a firmnefs, that a 
man may walk all over it with his ſhoes 
on without being wet. 


Being thus in the pit, begin at the 
place you leſt off laying the laſt row, to 
ſod it. Lay the ſods cloſe to each other 
with the graſs-ſide downwards, ſo that 
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the leaſt bit of the flax may not be ſeen. 
The ſods muſt be cut thin, not above 
two feet long, and one broad; and they 
ought to be ready at the pit's ſide before 
your flax is pulled. 


| Your flax being thus ſodded, you 
ſhould tread it ſo as to fetch water above 
all the ſods. But if it be ſunk ſo Riff, 
that the treading of one man can't get 
water over the ſods, let three or four ſtand 
together, or one man carry another on his 
back. 


This often happens to be wanted, par- 
ticularly when the flax begins to work 
and ſwell in the pit, as it will do two or 
three days after it is put in. 


I never had flax better watered than 
when it took a great weight in tread- 
ing. I often trod it with an horſe, 
and when he diſordered the ſods, I 


always took care to lay them right 
again. 
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Tt muſt be trod three times a-day, 
namely, morning, noon, and night : the 
more it is trod, the better it 1s, as it 
mixes the warm ſurface with the colder 
bottom-water, which makes it work like 
new ale in a guile-fat, which works the 
faſter the oftener it is ſtirred or trod. 


This may ſeem an odd compariſon to 
thoſe that do not underſtand it; however, 
it is fact, for it will froth and work up 
{urpriſingly in the time of its rating, and 
particularly juſt after treading. Let no 
water in, or out of the pit, while the flax 
is in it, as the current of the water would 
chafe or ſpoil the skin of the flax, while 
it is in the pulpy ſoft ſtate, 


No certain time can be fixed that it 
will take in the water; circumſtances in 
this caſe differ, reſpecting the heat or 

coldneſs of the weather, the ſoftneſs or 
| hardneſs of the water, or the goodneſs or 
badneſs of the flax; for good flax will 
take more rating than bad. 
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L tometimes have had flax as wel] 
rated in ſix days, as at other times in 
2 month; fo mach do circumſtances 
differ; for the poorer the ſubſtance or 
the body of flax is, the ſooner it will rot, 
ſo conſequently will take leſs time in the 
Water. 


The following tokens for the well 
rating of flax are to be obſerved, viz. 


As ſoon as it is put into the pit, it be- 
gins to ſwell, and ſo continues till it is at 
the height of working; and after this, 
if falls till the water comes over the 


ſods. 


When it has been about five days in 
the pit, take out a ſheaf, and try if it be 
very flippy, and if the ſtalks break and 
ſtart out of the skin when doubled, and 
it the skin peel freely from the ſtalk, alſo 
if the ſeed or boles ſhake off with free- 
dom: theſe are all ſigns of its being duly 
rated; but the ſafeſt way is to take a 
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picce cut every day, and dry it on a buſh; 
when dry break and ſcutch a handful ; 
and then if the ſtalk break and part free- 
ly from the skin, it is a ſure ſign of its 
being ſufficiently rated. All theſe tokens 
will aſfift you in this material point of 
rating, 


Your flax being thus rated, take it out 
of the pit, and let it drip a day on the 
pit's ſide. Be careful that it be laid 
ſtraight in pulling it out of the water; 
for the doubling of it when wet, will 
chaſe and damage the flax. 


When it is drained, carry it to the 
zround ſor ſpreading. Caſt the ſheaves 
at about the diſtance of two yards from 
zach other; and in the caſting let care be 
taken that they do not fall on the ends 
in 2 break-neck manner. 


Let the ſpreaders begin at one ſide of 
ihe field, and lay the firſt row ſtraight, or 
it will diforder the whole. Spread it thin 
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and eyen without lamps, or croſſing, and 
with all the heads one way. 


The beſt land for ſpreading it on is 


mcadow, lately mowed, or for want of 


this, a paſtune- field clear of thiſtles, 
docks, &c. Mhich would Keep the flax 
from the ground, and give the wind an 
opportunity to blow it away ana ravelit, 
whereby it would be rendered of little 
uſe. 


Bog might do for ſpreading on, but 
the forementioned grounds are pre- 
ferable ; moreover, it ſerves to fertilize 
the ſoil, by the oily ſlimy ſubſtance being 
waſhed from the ſtalks by the rains. 


When the flax is tnus ſpread, let it 
lie about c1g:1t or ten days, till you ob- 
ſerve the skin to rite from the ſtalks at 
the top-branches, where it is crooked, or 
has a bend; in theſe places the flax will 
rie from the ſtalks, and almoſt reſemble 
fiddle- ſtic ks, by the hair being ſtretched 
along it: when this comes to pals, take 
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care to turn it with turning-rods prepared 
{or that purpoſe, about the ſize of a rake- 
ſhaſt, running them under the top-end of 
the flax, and turning it over, leaving it 
in the fame poſition as beſoie, thin, 
ſtraight, and clear of lumps. 

A good hand will turn two or three 
acres in a day. It is not to he as long 
after turning as it did before; but, how- 
ever, it is neceſſary to get tome dews or 
rain on the upper part, in order to give 
it an even colour on both ſides before it 
is taken up. 


Sometimes it happens, when the flax 
is taken too ſoon out of the pit, that it 
muſt be turned two or three times on the 
graſs, in order to bring it to a right con- 
ſiſtence for working. 


Take particular care that the worms 
do not damage the flax, by drawing it in- 
to the ground and chafing it; which 
ſometimes happens, particularly in ſpring- 
rates, and where the ground is bare of 
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graſs. I have ſeen great damage done in 
one night by the worms in this caſe. 


225 


When you find your flax anſwer to 
the above deſcription, of riſing from the 
ſtalks like fiddle-ſticks, in crooked pla- 
ces, &c. it is well watered and graſſed. 
Take it then into the barn for breaking 
and ſwingling. 


But before I go any farther, let me 
caution my brother- farmer to be particu- 
larly careful, through all operations, to 
keep his flax ſtraight and even at the 
roots, and the root- ends all one way; this 
being a very neceſſary precaution, in or- 
der to make it yield well to the hackle, 
work eaſy, and fell well, &c. &c. 


As I have now done with the white 
flax till the breaking and ſwingling, I 
ſhall drop it for the preſent, and proceed 
to the ſeed flax in imitation of white. 
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MK. XVI. 


On Seed- flax. 


Here are ſeveral reaſons to he given, 

why the ſeed- flax has not a right to 

be ſo good as white flax, or ſuch as is Wa- 
tered with the ſeed on. 


Firſt, we are to conſider that flax- ſeed 
is of an oily nature, and that this ſub- 
ſtance is conveyed through the skin, or 
baſt (as it is called by ſome) up to the 
iced ; and when it is on its journey, as it 
were diſperſed through the length of the 
ſtal k, it is pulled for white flax, by which 
it is ſtopped of circulation, and the oil in 
the skin remains there, inſtead of reach- 
ing to the ſeed. 


The intent of watering or rating flax, 
is to rot the ſtalk, in order to make it 
part freely from the skin, when dreſſed ; 
as alſo to ſoften, purge, and cleanſe, or 
diſcharge any unkind harſh matter from 
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it; but the oil being ſo ſtagnated, pre- 
ſerves the flax from rotting in any reaſon- 
able time, not letting the water haye the 
power over it, as it has over a poor ſub- 
ſtance : were it poſlible to extract all the 
oily ſubſtance from the flax, it would be 
left as poor as the ſtalk whereon it grows, 
conſequently would rot in the ſame time, 
and be rendered as uſeleis. 


This confirms my opinion, that the 
leſs quantity of water the flax is rated in, 
the better, ſilkier, and ſtronger it is made 
by the oily ſubſtance which is permitted 
to remain therein ; for the beſt particles 
gather and cling to the ſtrongeſt body, 
(being the flax), which makes it weigh 
heavy, adds to the ſtrength, and makes it 
of a kind, ſoft, ſilky nature. 


Jam confident, were a parcel of flax- 


iced thrown into one of thele pits, for 
{ome conſiderable time before the flax 


was put in, ſo that it might have time to 
incorporate with the water, it would have 


a happy effect, and conſiderably add to 
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the goodneſs of the flax. I do not ſay 
that it would be worth while to do this, 


further than by way of experiment and 
proof. 


IJ have thrown chaff that lias had iom:- 
light ſeed amongſt it, into a pit, and 
found it to be of ſervice. 


An old pit that has had flax watered 
in it ſeveral years, is far better than a 
new- made pit; and one that has white 
flax with the ſeed on, watered in it, is 
better than one that has been uſed foi 
bunch-rate, or flax that has had the ſeed 
taken off, only that it turns it a dark 
blue colour, which, by the bye, is better 
than a bad white. All this I have lect: 
experienced by others, as well as mvſclf. 


Now, ſeeing it is {o abſolutely neceſſary 
for the good of the flax to preſerve this 
oily Kind nature in it, in order to keep it 
from rotting, and make it kind, ſoft, and 
ſilky, what a piece of abturdity it is to 
drive it out by drying it over the fire, a+ 
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is univerſally practiſed in Ireland? and 
indeed by ſome unskilful farmers in 
England too, where they are ſtrangers to 
the true method, 


In ſhort, it is rendered harſh and brit- 
tle, ſo that it loſes conſiderably in its real 


weight and goodneſs, and thereby loſes 
in its value. 


In order to be convinced of this, weigh 
as many ſheaves as will (when broken 
and ſwingled) make two ſtone; one half 
of which dry over the hre, the other half 
dreſs without; and it will be found that 
when both are dreſſed, the difference in 
weight will be from a pound and a half 


to two pounds; a great loſs in ſo ſmall a 
quantity of flax. 


The experienced flax-farmers are ſo ſen- 
ſible of the real evils that attend drying 
it, that they will not ſuffer theirs even to 
be dried in the ſun. It is true, whan it 


is taken up off the graſs, it is dry, though 
Vo. III. I i 
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indeed ſome chuſe to take it up in an 
evening, when the dew is falling. 


No one that is not neceſſitated will of- 
fer to dreſs any flax, till it gets a ſweat in 
the mow or ſtack, which adds to its ſoft 
tilky nature, as well as weight; and after 
this 1weat, it is never ſuffered to be (as 


above) dried in any caſe. 


But then we are to conſider that the 
Engliſh flax-farmers are true judges in 
rating their flax; which if not done pro- 
perly, it is hard to be dreſſed well, even 
with fire, and much more without. 


There are alto other kind of tools to 
break and ſwingle it with than any in 
Ireland. The quantities that are raiſed 
in ſome parts of England and Holland, 
could never be manufactured in ſuch a 
paltry manner: were fire of no real da- 
mage to it, it would add ſo much trou- 
ble and expence of drying, &c. to a far- 
mer's other buſineſs, that it could never 


he duly attended to. 


N 
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One acre managed in the Iriſh manner, 
would give as much trouble as an hun- 
dred would in the right method : for 
when it is once in the barn, it is ſcarce of 
as much trouble as corn, having no more 
to do than agree with men to work it; 
and this is moſtly a ſet price, except it 
miſſes of a good rate, (which may ſome- 
times, though rare'y happen) or if the 
fl. be very ſhort; in this caſe there is a 
conſideration of an higher price. The 
common rate for dreſſing white flax, is 
fourteen pence a ſtone, for breaking and 
iwingliag ; and lixteen pence for ſeed cr 
bunch-rate. 


High or low wages vary according to 
the cle verneſs of the workman, from the 
difference of a ſhilling to three in a day; 
for there are jeveral degrees of workmen: 
a good work man is as well known thro” 
the flax- countries of England and Hol- 
land, as a juſtice of peace or a ſheriff in 
an Iriſh county. 


It is neceſſary that a farmer look oyer 
| E 
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his ſwinglers ſometimes, to ſee that they 
make no waſte; as alſo that they dreſs it 
clean, for on this his ſucceſs and ſale in 


the market depends. 


Some workmen will make the ſame 
flax fell higher than others by 11x pence 
or eight pence a ſtone, and all the flax- 
buyers know the good workmen by the 
lapping or making up of the flax. 


A good workman is ſeldom made, if 
he does not learn when young. It is far 
eaſier to make a good hackler than a good 
{wingler, though the former is a trade of 
apprenticeſhip, and the latter is not. 


The ſwingler generally has a pair of 
ſcales by him, and weighs the flax as he 
dreſſes it, then takes it in to his maſter, 
who ſeldom weighs it, till he gets two 
or three packs together, to take to the 
market. 


A great deal depends on giving flax a 
good eyen colour for fetching a good price 
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in the market. Let the colour be what it 
will, it ought to be of one tort; not to be 
ſtriped or ſpotted with black and white, 
or green and white, grey and blue, or 
green and yellow, &c. 


The misfortune of theſe mixed colours 
is got before it goes into the water, parti- 
cularly if it be ſeed-flax of any kind; for 
the prevention of which, I ordered ſeed- 
flax, in imitation of white, to be ſtacked 
with the ſeed- end outwards: this prevents 
the outſides of the ſheaves from being 
weather-beaten, which will turn them 
black or d rey, ſo that it will always be of 
a quite different colour from the inſide of 
the ſheaf; but the ſeed being outwards, 
can take no damage, but will ripen or 
dry the faſter for it. 


If the bunch- rate flax get a mixed co- 
lour, it is for want of {ſpreading even and 
clear of lumps after the pullers. The {ame 
evil the dew-rate is ſubject to, if not pro- 
perly ſpread : but it may happen to white 
flax two or three ways. 
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Firſt, when it is pulled, if it ſtand too 
long to dry before it is put into the pit. 


Secondly, if it be not well and cloſe 
covered in the pit with ſods, and duly 
trod. 


Thirdly, if it be not ſpread even and 
clear of lumps in the time of graſſing. 


All thefe cautions a farmer ought to 
be armed with, if he means to bring this 
valuable branch to its full perfection. 


Nessa 
C HAP. XVII. 


The pulling, watering, and ma- 
nagement of ſeed- flax, in imita- 
tion of white. 


HE ſeed- flax muſt ſtand about three 
weeks longer than the white. It 
will ſhew itſelf to be ripe by the leaves 
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fading and falling off, and the boles turn- 
ing brown ; but beware of letting it ſtand 
till the ſeed in the bole turns brown; for 
if you do, the ſeed will be nothing bet- 
ter, and the flax a great deal worſe, It is 
a great miſtake to let the ſeed- flax be over 


ripe. 


Obſerve the ſame directions in pulling 
the teed-flax as for white, (only make 
the ſheaves a little larger); ſet them up 
in a propping manner, three leaning to 
each other. In three or four days after, 
if the weather permits, make them into 
ſmall field- ſtacks, no larger than you can 
reach without getting upon them. 


Make them like corn- ſtacks, only with 
this difference, that the ſeed- ends muſt be 
outwards, in order to dry the ſooner, and 
keep the ſtalks from being weather- 
beaten, 


Thus let them ſtand about a week, 
and then make them over again, by 
which means the top of the ſtack will 
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become the bottom. Lay a little weeds, 
or the under-growth of flax on the top of 
the ſtack, in order to make it caſt the 
rain, and keep the upper ſheaves from the 
ſun and weather. 


A few ſheaves turned brown or grey, 
would ſpoil a great parcel, in the beauty 
of its colour: for let the colour be of 
what ſort it wil, it ought to be even, or 
elſe it will not bleach even when in cloth, 
which 1s impoſſible to accompliſh with- 
out great care before it goes into the 
water. 


Let the ſtack ſtand, after it is turned, 
about ten days; after which take it into 
the barn, and ripple the iced off with 
rippling-combs. 


Being thus rippled, tie it up in ſmall 
ſheaves, and water it in the ſame manner 
25 directed for white flax; alſo obſerve 
the ſame directions to know when it 15 
rightly rated and grafled ; in ſhort, rate 
it in every caſe as directed for white flax. 
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As to the ſeed, it may lie in the chaſt 
or boles all winter, till it is wanted in 
tpring ; at which time riddle it firſt thro' 
a wide riddle, in order to take out all the 
long ſtraws, pulſe, &c. 


This done, take it to the mill, and ſhell 
it as you would oats. This is a ready way 
of taking the ſeed out without waſte ; 
and on the ſhelling, it may be winnowed 
at the mill, without the trouble of taking 
the dirt back. | 


I ſhall ſpare myſelf the trouble of gi- 
ving any directions about winnowing, as 
moſt people are perfect in that art; as it 
is win in the ſame manner as corn, 1a- 
ving only as to the ſieves, which muſt be 
ſuited to the ſize of the ſeed. 


And now, gentle reader, pleaſe to ac- 
company me, once more, to the field of 
pulling, and I will ſkew you another, and 
a more general way of raiſing ſeed-flax, 
which is in imitation of black or blo 

Vox. III. K k 
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Dutch; but, in truth, I have ſeen and 
reared better and higher-priced by the 
following management, than eyer I ſaw 
come from Holland, 


Obſerve, that ſeed-flax of all ſorts 
muſt ſtand till it come to the ſame degree 
of ripeneſs before it is pulled. 


GM e . K 


G HA FP. III. 


Directions for the management of 


black or bunch- rate flax in imi- 
tation of blo or black Dutch, 


and to ſave the ſeed in perfec- 
tion. | 


HEN you begin to pull the 
bunch-rate flax, arrange your pul- 
lers all in a row, at one ſide of the field; 
let every puller take about two yards 
broad, and lead on at about the ſame diſ- 
tance before one another. 
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Spread the flax after them thin and 
even, with the tops all one way, as white 
flax is ſpread on the graſs when it comes 
out of the pit. Take care that the firſt 
puller lays his row ſtraight, that it may 
be a guide to all the reſt; as one crooked 
row will diforder the whole field, and 
give double trouble both in turning and 


gathering it up. 


When pulled and thus ſpread, let it lic 
till it gets a grey colour, which will be 
in three or four days, particularly if there 
be heavy dews or rainy weather; but if 
not, it will take a longer time, 


Turn it with turning-rods, as directed 
for white flax, that both ſides may get a 
grey colour alike. By this means the 
iced will be pretty raſh, therefore han- 
dle it gently, that the boles do not ſhake 
off in gathering and binding; in which 
there will be the leſs danger, if you make 
large ſheayes, as there will be leſs out- 
ſides. 

KK 9 
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Hereupon take it home, and beat out 
the ſeed with beaters, for that purpoſe, 
made of a piece of wood twelve inches 
long, two thick, and ſix broad, and in 
this fix a handle ſloping-wile. 


When you begin to beat out the ſeed, 
ſpread two rows of flax on the barn-floor, 
with the ſced- ends to meet. Then beat 
out the ſeed with your beaters; but ob- 
ſerve that you let the beater fall level or 
true on the flax, or elſe it will break the 
handle : there is ſome art required in 
giving a good ſtroke with the beater. 


Tic the ſheaves up with two bands, 
one at each end, and lay one half of the 
ſheaf with the tops to the roots of the 
other half. Make the ſheaves as large as 
a middle-f1zed wheat-ſheaf. 


Being thus prepared, take it to the 
water; but this muſt not be ſunk with 
{ods, or any other weight, but muſt ſwim 
upon the ſurface of the water, lying in 
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rows, each ſheaf cloſe to another. It is 
beſt to put it in pits that have been wa- 
tered in, as it will have a hner blue co- 
lour, 


It muſt be turned every ſecond day; 
which is eaſily done with a long fork, 
having about two inches of the points of 
the grains bent, in the nature of a muck- 
drag. 


For its being well watered, obſerve the 
directions, as for white flax ; with this 
addition only, that it will fink under the 
ſurface of the water when it is about 
cnough rated, but not to the bottom of 
the pit. If it ſhould be left till it ſinks 
to the bottom, there is great danger of 
its being oyer done, or, in plain terms, 
rotten, 


Theſe are known facts amongſt the 
flax-farmers; but for what reaſon nature 
thus varies her operations, ſew trouble 


their heads to philoſophize about the 
matter. 
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Were a curious perſon, however, to 
attend the flax throughout the proceſs of 
its rating, he might infer a great deal 
from its riſing and falling in the pit; 
its loſing and regaining its ſpirits, &c. 
&c. | 


Being thus duly watered, take it out, 
and let it lie on the pit's ſide all night to 
drip; then take it to the ground intended 
to dry it on; but it muſt not be ſpread 
flat, but ſet up almoſt like a ſugar-loaf, 
the ſheaves being in two parts, that is, 
the heads cach way; it will eaſily part in 
the middle, one half of which is enough 
for a rickle; take it by the top, and 
ſpread it round you, giving the root-end 
a good ſplay, ſo that the wind will not 
eaſily throw it down; preſs the top: 
cloſe together, ſo that, as J have obſerved, 
it may reſemble a ſugar-loaf, ſtanding to 
thin and open, that it will ſoon dry; but 
however, it will be the better to get a 
little rain before it is bound up, in order 
to waſh the dirt and ſlimy ſubſtance off. 
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The boles of this flax will be well 
broke by the beatcr as above directed, ſo 
that there will be no more to do than to 
winnow them, and there 1s no doubt of 
the ſeed being very good. 


IT have known ſuch bunch: rate flax to 
ſell, in the rough, in Snaith-market, 
Yorkſhire,at ſixty- four ſhillings the hun- 
dred weight, and the ſeed from it, as good 
as any foreign ſeed whatever. 


Nen 
G HA FP. XIX. 


Directions how to manage dew- 


rate flax, with or without the 
ſeed on. 


bee ſet up their dew-rate flax in 
ſtooks, after pulling, to dry like corn, 


letting it ſtand perhaps three weeks, or a 
month. 
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This is a bad way; for ſtanding in thc 
ſtook ſo long, in order to dry the ſecd, 
tenders the outſides of the ſheaves to ſuch 
a degree, that they will not take fo much 
rating as the inſide, and will therefore be 
undoubtedly rotten before the inſide is 
enough rated. 


The beſt way is to ſpread it after the 
pullers, as directed for bunch-rate flax, in 
the following manner, viz. 


Arrange your pullers at one ſide of the 
held, and let them ſpread the flax thin 
and even after them, with the tops all 
one way; if there be rain, the upper 
part will bewell rated in five or fix days; 
bat in this caſe circumſtances alter great- 
ly, according to the various ſorts of wea- 
ther that may happen; therefore a farmer 
maſt be circumſpect, and rub a few ſtalks 
at the upper part of the row, between his 
finger and thumb; and if they break and 
part freely from the skin or baſt, he may 
then turn it with turning-rods, and let 
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it lie till he finds both ſides to be rated 
ind coloured alike. But if the flax be 
not ſpread upon the graſs, very even and 
thin, but lie thick and in lumps, the in- 
fide will be green or yellow, and not in 
any degree equally rated to the out- 
fide, therefore it will be 1rrecoycrably 
ipoiled. 


If the flax be not enough rated by the 
above method, or that you dare not truſt 
t on the graſs, ſo to be, (for fear of ſhed- 
ding the ſeed) then about the firſt of 
March, when the ſeed is off, ſpread it on 
the graſs again, thin, and even, and ma- 
nage it the ſame way in graſſing as white 
flax; alſo obſerve the ſame tokens for its 
being well graſſed. 


I have had flax well dew- rated, with 
the ſeed on, by ſpreading it after the pul- 
lers, as above, without any more trouble ; 
ſo that it breaked and ſwingled, and in 
ſhort anſwered well every way; bur I ne- 
ver knew it done by any one but myſelf; 


and, indeed, I neyer ordered any thus but 
Vol. III. L I 
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one year; in which, J had twenty-ſeven 
acres rated in the above manner; howe- 
ver, it is to be noted, that it was coarſe- 
bunned flax, which made it the eaſieſt 
managed thus. For it is neceſſary it 
ſhould be ſo: and it requires a good look- 
out, leſt it ſhed the ſeed, by lying too 
long on the grats, or getting too much 
ilavery under the weather. 


When it is enough rated, take it home 
for working. It muſt be breaked and 
iwingled as other flax. 


The feed of this dew-rate flax is un- 
doubtedly very good, and there is alſo 
leſs trouble attends the flax; but it is not 
io good in quality, neither do ] think it 
yields fo well. Indeed it is ſcarce ever 
done, but in a country that has not the 
conveniency of water. 


„ meta aa . 
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CHAP. XX. 


Directions for breaking and ſwin- 
gling flax without fire. 


S I have reminded my reader to take 
A great care that his tops of flax be 
kept all one way, and the roots even, 1t 
is to be hoped that my former aution 
may prove ſufficient; if not, it will occa- 
ſion the more labour to the breaker; for 
it muſt be very even at the roots, beforc 
it be put in the breakers, or he can never 
make good work. 


Wherefore, when he begins to break, 
let him take a ſheaf, and ſlacken the band, 
but not looſe it quite; then chop the 
root-end on the ground; this done, pul! 
all the looſe rubbiſh it has gathered from 
it; then take a little more than he can 
| hold in one hand, and again jump it even 
| at the root; take hold as near the top as 
pollible, ſo as to hold it faſt; then take 
a little of the top from under the hand, 
| LE 
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bring it round the flax, and lap it round 
his thumb, by which he may hold it 
faſter than if he had no more than his 

fingers could meet about; bend it two or 
three times backwards and forwards, ſo 
as to make it ſupple cloſe to the hand: 
pat it into the brakes, keep it thin ſpread 


— 


in them, and as he works it, turn it 
often. 


When the root is breaked, let hin 
ſtroke it ſmooth, and pull the end; then 
break the top-end, and the root-crd 


again. 


Being thus breaked, let him begin to 
ſwingle, holding it in the nick of the 
ſwingle· ſtock, withthe left hand, and the 
ſwingle-hand in the right; let him al- 
ways hit the top of the ſtock above tlie 
nick, and it will glance down paſt the 
nick with full force through the flax. 


When the root-end is ſwingled once 
over, hackle thc top-end with the foot- 
hackle, to take out the rough tow aid 


co 


18 
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ſhoves, which are hard tu fetch out effec- 
tually with the 1 zle-hand alone. 


When ti:e flax is gou 1] rightly wa- 
tercd, it is cafily worked three times 
going over with the ſwingle na will be 
ſufficient to clan it from ſhoves. 


If it be ric htly ſwingled by a good 
workman, it will be quite clear of tow, 
to all appearance, before it goes into the 
hackle; ſo that it will be eaſy to count 
every harle in it; and the root will be 


as even as a pound of candles, and look 


as gloſly, after the ſwingle-hand, as it 
does after the hackle. 


When we ſce a parcel of flax dreſſed 
to this perfection in Ireland, that will 
fetch, in the rough, from ſixty- eight to 


ſeventy ſhillings per hundred, we may 
venture to pronounce that the moſt eſſen- 
tial part of this noble branch, which 
ought to be the firſt introduced, has at 
laſt found its way into this kingdom. 
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But tho' I have given rules, as above, 
for a twingler, I am certain it is impoſſi- 
ble to make a workman without ocular 
demonſtration. 


It is true, if a learner had an old work- 
man to look at two or three days, theſe 
directions would be of great uſe to faci- 
litate his inſtructions, 


Whatever you do, beware not to dry 
any flax with the fire, or even the ſun, 
after it gets a {weat in the mow; for if 
you do, it will certainly reduce both the 
value and weight, making it light, fuſſy, 
and brittle. 


E have often been told by the Iriſh, 
that they thought it impoſſible to dreſs 
flax without fire; and on the other hand, 
when I have told the Engliſh that the 
Friſh dried their flax with fire, they won- 
dered as much, thinking them very igno- 
rant for to doing. 
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C HAP. XXI. 


Obſervations on flax- ſeed 5 of its 
being worn out or tired, and how 


to refreſh it. &c. &c. 


Lax-ſeed is a very deceitful grain ; 

for though it may look well to the 

eye, yet it may not be worth a penny a 

cart-load, for ſowing. Indeed, if it be 

of a good quality, it is not worſe for 

looking well, by being clean and bright, 
&c. 


The flax-farmers are as much on their 
honour in ſupporting the character of 
their ſeed, as that of their horſes; nay 
more ſo; for it is impoſſible for a perſon 
to ſell a parcel of ſeed, at any price, if he 
be not known to be in a good breed (as 
they callit); and he muſt be well known 


to be a man of a good character, and his 
ſeed well vouched. 


It is incredible to tell the difference 
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there is in flax- ſeed; which I have ſeen 
proved more than once. An inſtance or 
two I beg leave to mention, viz. 


A farmer of my acquaintance lived a- 
bout twenty miles from theflax-country, 
and though no farther off, yet he was 
quits a ſtranger to the branch; but as lie 
was a puſhing ſcheming man, he made a 
Journey over to the moſt famous part ir: 
all England for flax. He ſtaid a few days 
among the farmers; and as he was a ſmart 
ſenſible man, without doubt returned a: 
well inſtructed as the nature of ſuch 3 
journey would admit. 


Upon which he ploughed up twenty 
acres of good old lay-land, and towed it 
wich flax-teed , which he bought at an 
cil-mil, and which, he ſaid looked very 
well, being large, bright, and clean; it 
grew very vigorouſly till it was about 
Jourtcen inches long, whereupon it made 
a fte tegan to bleſſom, and never 
gon he all yard in length He was 
F 'y lurputed at ſuch a diiappointment, 
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and, as the land was good, could not un- 
riddle the myſtery. 


However, he was not diſcouraged be- 
yond hope; as he remembered that the 
flax-farmers (when he was in the flax 
country) ſold their ſeed for four pounds 
per quarter; ſo that if he made no ute of 
the flax, the ſeed, he apprehended, would 
pay him better than any thing he could 
have ſowed his land with. 


Upon this preſumption, he took a ſam- 
ple, and went to {ell it at the time of year; 
but not a grain could he diſpoſe of at any 
price, though the farmers were {ſelling 
one to another, at four pounds a quat- 
ter. 


He wrote me a pitiful letter, com- 
plaining of the flax- farmers, believing 
they combined againſt him, not to buy 
his ſeed, in order to deter him from ſow- 
ing any more. | 


Hercupon I adviſed him to employ a 
Vor III. M m 
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perſon to ſell it for him by commifſion, 
and recommended a noted flax-buyer tc 
him for that purpoſe. 


He took my advice, by which mcai:s 
he 101d his ſeed at four pounds per quai- 
ter. However, it was a bad job for all 
ſides; the buyers loſt their crop, and tlie 
ſellers their credit. 


The flax was ſo ſhort that it could not 
be wrought; and as to him who fold the 
ſeed by commiſſion, he has told me ſince, 
that his credit was hurt ſo much by ſel- 
ling the ſaid parcel of bad feed, that he 
never could ſell a peck ſince, in the com- 
miſſion-way. 


This ſhews how cautious a farmer 
ought to be in the choice of his ſeed. A- 
mong many inſtances of this fort, I ſhall 
only mention one more, that happened 
to mylelt. 


About five years ago, I happened to 
be one buſhel ſhort in finiſhing. about 
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ſixty acres I ſowed that year, with good 
{ſeed of my own rearing. The field 1 
finiſhed in, contained twelve acres, and 
was very good land; wherefore I 
thought it a pity to let any of the land lis 
idle. 


Hereupon I bought ſome iced at a ven- 
ture, which looked well, and grew vigo- 
rous as the reſt of the field, till it was 
near half a yard long ; and then it made 
a full ſtop, bloſſi med, ſeeded, and grew 
no more, though all the reſt of the field 
was from a yard to a yard and a quarter 


long. 


A more demonſtrable proof I nc- 
ver ſaw, for it was put into a fack 
wherein the gocd ſced had been; and 
as fome grains of the good ſeed ſtuck 
to the ſack and mixed, it was eaty 
to gather every ftalk of flax that grew 
irom the good iced, being above twice 
the length of the bad ſpecies. 


Morecyer, the branches of the good 
M m 2 
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ſeed were long, and one aſpiring above 
another, having a leader above all the 
reſt. 


But it is not ſo with the bad ſort, of 
which the branches are all of a height, 
10 that the top will be as even as a clip- 
ped hedge. When flax comes to have 
ſuch a top, and abates ſo much in height, 
it is a ſure ſign that the ſeed is tired, bad, 
and worn out, 


Perhaps my reader would be glad to 
know what I mean by ſec being tired, 
as alſo how to help tired ſeed, &c. which 
is as follows, viz. 


Firſt, let us conſider that it is from 
the hot climates that this ſeed comes, 
namely, from North America and Riga. 
It is true that the heat in the latter 
only continues about three months ; 
but that is the ſeaſon in which the flax 
grows, during which time it is exceeding 
Warm. 
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The heat in America holds much long- 
er; and it is well known, that a plant or 
vegetable, which produces a fluid ſub- 
ſtance, will ripen, in fruit and ſeed, to a 
greater perfection there, than it will in 
our colder climates; the skin being thin, 
kind nature, as it were, crams her recep- 
tacles full of rich juices ſuited to each 
plant, &c. 


This, in flax-ſeed, is demonſtrably 
proved by the oil-mills, as they find a 
conſiderable larger produce of oil from 
foreign new ſeed, than from ſeed that has 
been repeatedly ſown for many years in 
England, though the latter ſhall look 
brighter, larger, and plumper than the 
former. | 


The ſeed therefore certainly degene- 
rates by not producing 1o much oil in 
our cold climates, but inſtcad of oil a thick 
skin, and within it a groſs pulpy ſub- 
ſtance; and the longer it is ſown here, 
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the more it runs to this harſh unkind 


matter. 


Nov, this oil is the very life and ſpirit 
of the flax; therefore, as this abates in 
quantity, the flax abates in its length and 
value. 


Without doubt were a parcel of ſeed 
that is quite run tired in England, taken 
to thoſe hot countries, and ſown, it would 
in time regain its former good quality. 


But let not my brother- farmers be de- 
terred from ſaving ſeed in theſe colder 
climates, under fear of its degencrating ; 
for be aſſured it may be ſown four or five 
years before the degeneracy can be per- 
ceived, and then but in a ſmall degree; 
ſo that it will laſt fifteen or twenty ycars 
before 2t need be changed ; but I only 
mention theſe particulars, in order to lead 


the flax-grower thoroughly into this 
branch. 


The farmers in England have a way 
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of reſting their ſeed (as they call it), 
which is done by barrelling it up, letting 
it ſtand a year or two without towing ; 
the longer it ſtands the better. This 
was diſcovercd by chance. 


A farmer happened to {pare ſome ſeed 
alter ſowing ; he let it ſtand two years; 
and, when he came to fow it at the end 
of that term among ſome ſeed of the ſame 
fort, but which had been kept ſowing 
cach year, it topped it in length eight 
inches. This accidental experiment has 
brought on a general practice, as it is 
found to reſreſh the ſeed in a ſurpriſing 
manner. 


There is no accounting for this amend- 
ment, otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that 
the pulp and skin meliorates by the eva- 
poration of the watery particles, and by 
thecruder parts being mellowed and melt- 
ed down (as it were) into the body of 
the oil. 


4 


Thus any ſort of ſeed of an oily nature, 
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ſuch as rape, muſtard, or cole-ſeed, will 
produce the more oil, the older it is; and 
it is oil (as I faid before) which is the ve- 
ry eſſence of flax. 


A farther caution is neceſſary, that 
your ſeed be clear from button-ſecd, 
which is a very pernicious weed, and 2 
great enemy to flax; for where this gets 
footing, the flax- ſeed muſt be condemned 
for oil, be it of ever ſo good a quality, ſo 
fatal is this weed to it. 


The ſeed of this weed is white and ve- 
ry ſmall, not ſo large as the ſmalleſt grain 
of muſtard- ſeed; but there are as many 
joined together in a bunch as make a 
head about the ſize and likeneneſs of a 
waiſtcoat- button, from whence it takes 
its name of button- ſeed. 


It grows on a ſmall ſtalk, which twiſts 
round the flax, as ivy about a tree; ſo 
that there is no getting quit of it either 
by weeding or 1wingling, as it will not 
part the fax along with the ſhove; and 
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the increaſe is ſo very great, that if there 
be only a few ſtalks in an acre of flax this 
year, the next it may deſtroy the whole 
crop. 


There is another bad ſeed which is be 
ſome called wild- willow, and by other: 
corn- bind; this is not much unlike hemp- 
ſeed, only not quite ſo large; it altes 
twiſts round the flax as ivy rounꝗ a tree, 
which makes it impoſlible to be weeded 
out: however, as the ſeed 13 large, it will 
ſtay ina ſieve that will let flax ſecd through, 
by which means it may be kept clear with 
care; and though it is not ſo multiplying; 
a ſeed as button ſeed, yet it is a great e- 
nemy to flax, and ought to be guarded 
againſt, 


There are ſeveral ſorts of flax-ſced which 
might be explained, were it worth we 
to go to the nicety of matters: but as | 
have no intention to {well this work Wit! 
matters of ſpeculation, or with any thing 
that is not of immediate coptegnotney t. 


VCI. III. Nn 
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principal ſeeds from whence we derive 
our growth, namely, that of America, and 
that of Riga. 


The former is a bright bay ſced, and 
produces a fine ſmall flix; but the Riga 
:3 moſtly a dark bay, broad, flat feed ; it 
produces a groſs tall fax, which Iam apt 
to think is "moſt ſuitable for this degene— 

rating climate, for it is cafily cured and 
made fincr by ſowing it ſomewhat thicker 
on the ground, 


got the beſt breed of iced I ever had 

om Memel and Riga. This Riga tecd 
will laſt longer good than American ſecd, 
in England or Ireland; but it is not ſo 
beautiful to the eye, neither is it of ſo 
high a price in Dublin as American 


iecd. 


There is a fort of ſeed which comcs 
from France, and when ſown here produ- 
ces a fine flax, but ſo puny, ſhort, and 
{mall, that it is {carce worth reaping. I 
once lowed tome (by way of trial), but 


Cr 1 
2 
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loſt my crop. I have allo ſcen others 
luſfer by it, therefore would have my 
reader to guard againſt it. 


15 


A 
3 
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HAP XXII. 


Directions how to make French 
ſieves, and their uſe. 


Rench ſieves, ſo called, as they came 

from French Flanders. The rim is 
about three feet diameter, and three inches 
deep; the bottom is made of parchment; 
two are made uſe of, and called a ſet ; one 
of them goes under the name of riddle, 
and the other of ſicve. 


The riddle is punched with a hole, 
thus V; it lets through the flax- ſeed be- 
ing flat, and any round or ſquare leeds 
ſtay in the riddle. 


The ſieve is punched with a round hole, 
thus O, which lets thro' the ſmall round 
Nn 3 
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ſceds, ſuch as rape, muſtard, ketlock, or 
button ſeed, but the flax-ſced ſtays in 
the ſieve, Theſe holes muſt be punched 
ro an exact ſize, or they are uſeleſs. 


There is a particular art in dreſſing 
with theſe fieves, which I ſhall ſpare my- 
ic1f the trouble of explaining, as it is im- 
poſiible to be executed without ſeeing it 
put in practice; and even then it is not 
caſily learned. 


There is not above ſix pair of theſe 
fieves in England, and about as many 
men who are capable of dreſſing with 
them. It is a calling of itſelf; and, at 
the time of towing, they are very buſily 
employed. A farmer pays about two 
ſhillings per quarter to have his ſeed 
dreſſed in them. None requires to be 
Arcſled in this manner, fave ſuch as have 
run to weeds; and, in this caſe, though 
it is difficult to get the right knack of 
dreſſing or turning the fieves, yet the 
ſtirring of them any way will clear a 
great deal of dirt and ſeeds out, 
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The expence of a ſet of theſe ſieves, at 
a moderate computation, is three pounds; 
and one ſect, and two men will clean all 
the flax- ſeed for ten or fifteen miles round 
in a flax- country. 
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. III. 
On winter- flax. 


E may truly call that winter- flax 
which is ſown in autumn, to ſtand 
the winter, it being about five months 


longer in the ground than the com- 
mon. 


In my travels thro' Ireland, I have met 
with ſeveral perſons that told me they 
had made trial of this method; and ſome 
{peak in fayour of it, but there are many 
more who condemn it. 


J was often asked the reaſon why I 
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took no notice of it in my firſt edition ? 
My antwer was, that I thought it of no 
utility to the public, as I had tried it long 
ago, and found it did not anſwer; there- 
tore I omitted taking any notice of it 
ior that reaſon, The particulars of the 
trials I made are as follow, viz. Obſerv- 
ing where the flax-iced had been acciden= 
tally ſcattered in autumn, and that it 
grew, or kept green all winter; I con- 
cluded that this method might be im- 
proved upon; therefore 1 was determined 
to be convinced by a fair trial; and for 
that reaſon, in October 1759, ſowed one 
acre, in the middle of a twelve-acre held, 
tilled well, and managed it in every other 
degice as it ouglit to be, 


About the middle of March following, 
I ſowed the remainder of the ſaid field 
with the ſame tort of ſecd. The winter= 
flax got to be about five inches long be- 
fore the ſeverity of the winter came on; 
after which it grew no more, but, from 
the firſt froſt, changed its healthy dark 
gicen to that of a ſickly pale green, anc. 
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at ſpringnever regained its formerhealthy 
complexion. 


After the ſpring- flax came up to bs 
about five inches long, I tet ſticks, as 
marks to both 1orts. 


The ſpring- flax grew above one inch 
in twenty-four hours; but the winter— 
flax grew half an inch only. 


Thewinter-flax was ready to pull three 
weeks before the tpring-flax; and at pull- 
ing was ſcarcely thirty inches long: the 
ſpring-flax was about a yard and ſeven 
inches, to that it was longer than the 
former by thirteen inches or thereabouts. 
The winter-flax branched or ſpread great- 
ly into top, ſo conſequently produced 
more ſeed; which indeed, by the by, is 
no recommendation. 


The year following I made another 
imall trial, which was attended with 
much the fame conſequences ; therefore 
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I was thoroughly convinced that winter- 
flax is not an advantageous crop, 


The failure in winter-flax may be ac- 
counted for in the following few words, 
VIZ, 


It is to be conſidered, that flax, in its 
nature, is truſting to one leader, the top 
of which 1s exceeding tender, infomuch 
that if any thing wound it ever ſo little, 
it will grow no more, but ſtrike or ſpread 
out into ſide-branches, which is of no 
other uſe than to bear the ſeed, being of 
a poor towey quality, therefore comes off 
in drefling as ſuch. 


It a fly, or what is commonly called a 
Aax-fly, happen to bite or wound the 
leader, or top of a ſtalk of flax, when at 
five or fix inches long, it ſtagnates its 
growth, and makes it ſhort, coarſe, and 
ſtunty, much reſembling a young fir- tree 
that has loſt its leader. I found the 
froſt had pinched the tender leader of 
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my winter-flax, which made it liable to 
the {aid ill conſequences. 


Another thing is, that flax-land muſt 
He harrowed very fine, at the time of ſow- 
ing; therefore much wet weather in win=- 
ter makes it cement, or bake together, 
which helps to bind theflax in the ground, 
and retard its growth. Any land is cer- 
tainly better and fitter for a crop, that, 
after a ſevere winter, is opened, broke up, 
or pulverized in ſpring, as it ſweetens, and 
proves of great utility thereto, 
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C HAP. XXIV. 
On flax among potatoes. 


F flax - ſeed be fown among potatoes ſet 
with the plough, (as directed in this 
treatiſe) there is no doubt but it will an- 
ſwer very well, as the potatoes are ſet 
thin and in drills, having about eighteen 


inches between each drill, and about ten 
Vol. III. O © 
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inches between each potatoe; by this the 
tops of the potatoes and the flax do not 
incommode or croud each other, having 
room enough for each to flouriſh. 


The potatoes ſet thus, will ſpread un- 
der ground, and produce a far better crop 
than when planted thick, as the tops, by 
this warm fituation, draw one another up 
weak and tender; and nature being ſo 
profuſe in throwing her bounty upwards 
to ſupport ſo much uſeleſs top, robs her- 
ſelf of the ſalts ſhe ought to reſerve to 
enlarge the potatoes. 


In the year 1765, I received the higheſt 
premium in Ireland, for ſaving the moſt 
and beſt flax- ſeed among potatoes. I ſa- 
ved forty- eight pecks of good iced; only 
the land was ſubject to weeds, and had 
little pains beſt owed to clean it, or ! 
might have had as much more; the 
potatoes were very good alſo. I ſet 
them with the plough as directed in this 
treatiſe. 
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As ſoon as the potatoes were planted, 
I ſowed the ſeed the broadcaſt way, at the 
rate of eight quarts to the acre; and, in 
order to try experiments, I raked and 
rolled ſome; but the moſt part of it 1 
did nothing to after tov ing, but left it 
uncovered, which proved tie beſt crop; 
and though it may ſeem odd to my rea- 
der, yet it may be ealily accounted for. 


It is to be obſerved, that flax- ſe d be- 
ing of an oily nature, is of a great attrac- 
tion, inſomuch, that if a field be ſown, 
and not covered by harrowing or other- 
wiſe, the ſecond day aſter lowing, it will 
be impoſſible to find a ſingle grain, par- 
ticularly, if there fall in the mean time 
either dew or rain, or if it be fown in 
green mold. Each grain gathers the fine 
particles of carth about it, being candied 
(as it were with mold, and much reſem- 
bles a comfit; ſo that after the ſecond 
day (as Lobſerved) one loſes it inſenſibly, 
and ices no more of it till it riſes at the 
top of the plant, which will be in about 

| Oo 2 
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five days alter it is fown, The firſt time 
J found this out, I was greatly alarmed, 
as follows, viz. 


In 1753, I had a large field ready to 
fow on a Saturday, and having a call from 
home, I ſent a man to low the field, and 


ordered it to be harrowed once in a place 


when ſown At my coming home I was 
told the field was 1own, but about an a- 
cre of it left uncovered. On Monday I 
ſent to finith the field, but the ſervant re- 
turncd in a great hurry, telling me that 
the birds had picked up all the ſeed; up- 
on this, Las well as the reſt of the family, 
and ſome of my neighbours, went to 
ſee if it was neceſſary to low it over a- 
gain. 


We ſought a conſiderable time, and 
could not find a ſingle grain; therefore 
had concluded to ſow it over again: but, 
by chance, I found a grain by rubbing 
the mold between my fingers; this learn- 
ed me how to ſcek for it, after which J 
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found ſeveral grains candied with a coat of 
mold, and very ſlimy. 


In order to lee the reſult of this, I left 
it as it was, without harrowing, and I 
never had a finer crop; I believe every 
grain grew, and all ſtarted (as it were) 
fairly together, and not one grain buried 
deeper than another; which is not the 
caſe when harrowed ; for when it hap- 
pens that the ſeed falls to the bottom of 
a drill or ſeam, made by the pins, (which 
may be the cate with more than half of 
the ſecd) it will be covered, perhaps two 
inches or more deep, therefore longer in 
coming up, through ſo much mold, by 
ſeveral days, than that which lies on the 
ſurface; therefore it may be juſtly called 
a ſecond growth, and a ſecond growth in 
any crop is bad, but worſe in flax than 
any other; as thoſe plants which firſt 
come up, are generally the ſtrongeſt, and 
maintain their vigour, by being more 
open and expoſed to freſh air: but the 
ſecond or undergrowth is partly debarred 
from this advantage, being ſhaded or kept 
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under by their overbearing, predominant 
enemies, therefore rendered ſmall and 
ſickly. I have proved this ſo often, that 
I believe I ſhall never cover a grain of 
flax-ſced more. 


Thoſe that would raiſe flax-ſeed among 
trenched potatoes with ſucceſs, muſt ad- 
here to the following rules, viz. 


| | Firſt. Never ſow flax-ſ{eed on land that 
| is ſubject to red-worms, 


Second. Do not plant your potatoes 
nearer than a foot of each other. 


Third. Never dig your trenches deep 
to throw up bad mold, but make them 
wide and ſhallow, except the under-ſtra- 
tum be of a good loam, or black rich 
haſle earth; but if the under-ſtratum be 
of a ſox- ſand, a red or blue clay, or of 
a hungry brown, or red, cankered, poi- 
ſonous earth, (commonly in England 
called ramill) a man may as well throw 
his ſeed into the ſea as on ſuch land; and 
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[ believe three-fourths of Ireland is ſub- 
ject to ſuch a bottom. Indeed the lands 
of Ireland are very changeable ; it is not 
uncommon to ſee two or three different 
ſorts in one field. 


On my travels through Ireland, I met 
with ſeveral complaints, that flax miſſed 
which had been ſown amongſt potatoes, 
and have often been ſhewn the ground, 
which was always attended with conſe- 
quences as above; therefore it behoves 
every perſon to conſider the land he has to 
work in, or he can never be ſucceſsful in 
his enterpriſes; but whether the land be 
good or bad, or whether he means to ſow 
flax among his potatoes or not, it is a 
great miſtake to ſet his potatoes thick, as 
by that the land is ſpent by ſupporting 
the luxuriant tops; whereas, if they 
ſtood thin, there would be a free circula- 
tion for air, and the potatoes would 
ſpread the more under ground. This is 
evident, eyen to a weak underſtanding. 
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A Table of expence and profit of 
an acre of white flax, raiſed in 
the Engliſh method, as directed 
in Chap. XV. 


One Engliſh acre of flax at 5 yards to 
the perch, will produce 55 ſtone, at 
8s per ſtone „„ 0 0 


The expence of ſaid acre is as follow: - 


'To ploughing, OG; and 
{owing - 0-9-0 
To two buſhels of fax-feed: at 


10 8. per buſhel — 1 
To rolling ſaid acre — „ 
To pulling — = 9-4-0 


Todrawing to the water, at a rea- 


ſonable diſtance, and ſoddingo 3 © 
To treading in the pit - O 0 6 
To taking it out, and (preading 

on the grals - 9 6 
To turning it on the graſs 5 
To gathering up and drawing 

home — - - g——® 


— 
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Brought over 2 
To breaking and ſwingling 55 
ſtone, at 18. 2d. per ſtone 3 4 2 
To land-rent, ſuppoſe in or a- 
hout the centre of England o 15 © 


3 


Total cxpence 6 4 8 


— —-¼-¼:j— —— —b 


Clear profit £ 15 15 4 


The profit and expence on an acre 
of flax, raiſed as directed in 
Chap. XVII. 


To 50 ſtone of flax at 7s. 6d. 

per ſtone — — 18 15 © 
To 14 buſhels of ſeed, at 10s. 

per buſhel - — 1 8 0 


— — —nui— 


L 25 15 © 


Expence attending ſaid acre if ordered as 
directed in ſaid Chapter. 


To ploughing, harrowing, and 


{owing = - 89 8 
To 2 buſhels of ſeed, at 108. 
per buſhel - 8 


Vo! III. P p 
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Brought over - 1 
To rolling - s..-- 0 
To pulling — - 8 5 
To ſtacking and turn-ſtacking o 1 
Todrawinghome, ſuppoſe amile © 2 


To rippling - o 10 
To threſhing or ſhelling the 
iced at a mill, and winnowing © 3 
To drawing the flax to the pit, 
ſuppoſe a mile, and ſodding o 4 


To treading in the pit O © 
To taking out of the pit, and 
ipreading - 8 4 
To turning it on the graſs 98 8 
To gathering up and leading 
home - — - 85 


To breaking and ſcutching 50 
ſtone, at 1s. 4d. per tone 3 6 
To rent for land - O I5 


O O OM N03 


AN 


O 


Total expence 7 5 2 


Neat profit T 18 9 10 
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The expence and profit arifing from 
an acre of flax- ſeed, managed as 


directed in Chap. XVIII. 


To 45 ſtone of flax, at 6s. per 


ſtone - — 13 10 8 
To 15 buſhels of flax- ſeed, at 
108. per buſhel — 3 


OE 0 
Expencc attending laid acre of flax. 


To ploughing, harrowing, and 


lowing - - 0 
To 2 buſhels of ſced, at 10s. 

per buſhel - I 
To rolling 3 ns 
To pulling - - 0 
To turning when On the 

flax-ſtubble — 0 


To gathering, bringuig and 
drawing home - = 0 

To beating out 1 5 buſhelsof feed o 

To drawing to the water, ſup- 
pole a mile SS 8 
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Brought over - 2 
To turning it in the pit 0 
To taking it out and rickling © 
To binding and drawing home © 
To breaking and ſwingling 45 

ſtone, at 18. 4d. per ſtone 3 0 
To land-rent - - O 15 


6 
I 
2 
3 


Total expence 3 
Total produce 21 © 


Clear profit L 14 13 


O 


The expence and profit of one acre 
of flax, raiſed by the method 


laid down in Chap. XIX. 
To 40 ſtone of flax, at 6s. per 


ſtone — - 142 0 0 
To 15 buſhels of flax- ſeed, at 
108. per buſhel - 710 8 


— — 


Total produce { 19 10 © 


Expence attending the faid acre of flax. 


To ploughing, harrowing, and 
ſowing nes. . 0.9 0 


4 8 9 © 
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Brought over - © 
To rolling = - © 
To two buſhels of ſeed at 10s. 

per buſhel — „„ 
To pulling © 
To turning when on the flax- 

ſtubble - — O 
To gathering, binding, and lead- 

ing home - — O 


To beating out, and winnowing © 
To leading and ſpreading it on 


the graſs - 0 
To gathering, binding, and lead- 
ing home a - o 


To breaking andſwingling with- 
out fire, the 40 ſtone, at 18. 
4d. per ſtone 2 13 4 

To land-rent = = o 15 © 


—— 


Total expence i 5 19 I 
Total produce 19 10 © 


Neat profit { 13 10 8 
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Remarks on the foregoing tables. 


I 


Have been very exact in calculating 
the foregoing tables; therefore my 
reader may rely on what J have let forth, 
as J cannot be miſtaken, knowing every 
part of it ſo well; it is nothing to me to 
calculate, or eſtimate tables of this ſort, 
in any part of the two Kingdoms, as I 
have had ſo many repeated trials, and am 
ſo well acquaintcd with the value of land, 
labour, and commodities, in almoſt every 
part therein. 


have fixed the tables, ſuppoſing the 
Aax to be all of an equal goodnels, as it 
would be impoſſible for me to eſtimate 
for different crops (a farmer may chance 
to have) without ſeeing them: but he 
ſeeing the tables and different methods of 
management, muſt be the beſt judge, 
which management or table will anſwer 


beſt for the crop he tees himſelf poſſeſſed 
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of. But in order to aſſiſt him as far as L 
am able by a theoretical leſſon, let him 
obſerve the following rules. 


Firſt. If your flax be very long and 
fine, and either does, or is likely to lodge 
if rain come; if your markets or ſittuation 
be ſuch, as to have a call for fine flax, 
then pull it for white flax, and follow the 


direction for chap. XIV. 


Second. If your crop be a ſtout fair- 
ſtanding one, and a degree coarſer than 
the above; if your ſeed be of a good 
kind, fo that you would be glad to ſave 
it, and that you have plenty of labourers 
to attend at the rippling of it, which in- 
deed is a great clog upon this tort of flax, 
at this buſy ſeaſon of the year; if your 
ſituation, manufactories, or markets, be 
ſuch as have a call for this ſecond-rate 
flax, then manage this crop as directed in 
_ chap. XVI. 


Third. If your flax be thin or ſhort, or 
inclined to a large buſhy top, which will 
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produce a great deal of iced (tho' indeed 
this ſeed ſhould be fold for oil, as it is 
not good in nature): if you be ſcarce of 
hands at this buſy time of the year; alſo 
if you be ſcarce, or would not be at the la- 
bour of making pits, but have drains 
(which if not, running water will do ver» 
well to ſwim this flax in); if your ſitua- 
tion, manufactories be ſuch as to have 
call for this third-rate flax, then manage 


it as directed in chap. XVII. 


Fourth. If your crop of flax be thick, 


or coarſe ſtalked (commonly in England 


called round or coarſe bunned); if your 
ſituation be diſtant from water; alſo if 
your ſituation for manufactory or mar- 
kets be ſuch as to have a call for coarſe 
flax, ſo that your regard be more for the 
ſeed than flax, then manage it as in chap. 


XVIIL 


My reader may have one eye upon his 
crop, and the other upon the foregoing 
hints, therefore may eafily determine 
which to purſue, 
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But though it is no more than neceſ- 
ſary to verſe my reader in every method, 
yet the fourteenth and ſeventeenth chap- 
ters are what I would chiefly recom- 
mend, being the moſt profitable, and 
leaſt ſubje& to miſcarriages, badneſs of 
weather, or hurry of other buſineſs, &c. 
as alſo the lands and manufactories of 
Ireland are ſo circumſtanced, as not to 
fail anſwering for one, if not for both of 
theſe crops, almoſt to every farmer; as 
there is, in moſt parts of Ireland, a call 
for both coarſe and fine flax, and there 
are few fields but what have two or more 
torts of foil or earth in them; perhaps 
one fide of a field may be in a bottom, 
which is generally the deepeſt and richeſt 
ſoil, therefore will produce a finer and 
longer flax, which is moſt apt to lodge. 


The hilly part of the field may be gra- 
velly or {andy, which will produce 2 
ſhorter flax; ſo between the two, the tar- 
mer may ſuit himſelf with both forts ct 
flax and ſeed too, which wil! divide his 

Ver. III. Q 9 
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crop, ſo as to be managed in two ſeaſons, 
and will prevent hurry, ſo that he may 
get eaſier through it. 


Obſerve, that coarſe or thick ſtalked 
flax, will take a ſhorter time in watering 
or graſling than fine ſmall ſtalked, there- 
fore ought to be watered in ſeparate pits: 
the former is gencrally thinner skinned, 
therefore not ſo good as the latter ſmaller 
{ort. 


Flax will not bear to be ſown thin 
for the above reaſon, except regard be 
had to ſeed alone. Three buſhels of 
iound ſeed is the true complement for an 
Triſh acre, at ſeven yards to the perch, 
and 160 perches to the acre, 


By the ſame rule, two buſhels are ſut- 
ficient for an Engliſh acre, at five yards 
and an half to the perch; the propor- 
tion is near alike, 
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CH A P. XXVI. 


Directions for ſowing and managing 


hemp and the feed in perſeCtion. 


HE. ſeaſon for ſowing hemp is from 
the firſt of April to the middle of 
May. It requires a deep, rich toil; it 
ſummer-fallow the better ; though ſtub- 
bles will do, provided they be fine, and 
well tilled by a winter-fallow, and 
well manured. They muſt be ploughed 
carly in autumn, and twice more in ſpring 
before ſowing. After the laſt plough- 
ing, ſow the iced; and if the land be 
cloddy or rough, pulverize it alternately 
with the harrow and roller. 


Contrive to ſow the moſt weedy ground 
you have with hemp-lecd, as it will moſt 
effectually kill the weeds, and bring the 
ground into a good tilth for any ſort of 
of crop that may follow it; but wheat is 
moſt commonly uſed, and has been found 


moſt ſucceſsful. | 
Qq 2 | 
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There are two ſorts of hemp that grow 
promitcuouſly thro' one another, namely, 
the ſummer and winter hemp, otherwite 
called male and female: the male or win- 
ter hemp bears the ſeed; the ſemale or 
ſummer hemp bears none, and is ripe for 
pulling at leaſt two months before the 
iced or male hemp. 


About the latter end of July, the ſe- 
male hemp will be ready to pull, as will 
be evident from its turning a pale yel- 
low, and the leaves withering and falling 
off; when at the {ame time the leed-hemp 
will be in its ſull vigour of growing, and 
the iced ſcarcely formed, 


The female hemp being thus ready for 
pulling, go along the furrows and pick it 
out from the male; but, if you happen 
to break any ſtalks of the ſeed or male 
hemp, pull them up along with the fe- 
male, as allo any ſmall ſeed-hemp that 
may happen to be in the furrows, &c. 
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After pulling, tie ĩt in midd ling ſheaves, 
with a band at each end; and for water- 
ing it, obſeryc the ſame directions as for 
white flax. 


Rate and grats it alſo the ſame way, 
obſerving the ſame tokens in every caſe. 


Some will fave no ſeed, but pull all 
together, as female or ſummer hemp; this 
is the leaſt trouble, but not the moſt pro- 
fit, particularly if the hemp be a groſs, 
ſtrong crop ; but indeed, if it be a ſmall 
ſhort crop, it may antwer as well; for, 
when it is rightly managed in the white 
or female manner, it will fetch from four 
and ſix pence to five and ſix pence per 
ſtone; which is about two ſhillings a 
ſtonc more than ſeed or peeled hemp will 
give. 


It muſt be breaked and ſwingled di- 
rectly as flax, and without fire. 


* 
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As to the ſeed-hemp, let it ſtand until 
the iced be ripe, which is generally about 
the latter end of September; then pull 
it, and tie it up with one band near the 
top, and let it up to dry. 


When ready for threſhing, make an 
even place for a threſhing-floor in the 


held, and ſpread a winnow-ſheet, on 
which it muſt be threſhed. 


When threſhed, tie it up with two 
bands and water it; fink it with ſods as 
white flax. 


When enough rated, take it out of the 
water, ſet it up to dry, as directed for 
bunch-rate flax. 


Being thus ſet up, it will ſoon be dry 
to take home for peeling. This peeling 
is good winter-work for women and chil- 
dren; if it be large hemp, it will be got 
peeled for two pence a ſtone, but if ſmall, 
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it will coſt two pence halfpenny. At 
times I have paid three pence, but that 
was in a country where the people were 
ſtrangers to ſuch work. A child of ten 
or twelve years old, if active, will peel 
two ſtone a day, and the ſtalks are good 
firing for them, as it is generally peeled 
at their own abodes. 


The hemp-ſeed is winnowed as other 
grain; but it is often deceitful, as a great 
deal of it will be hollow within, and haye 
no kernel, though it will look near as 
well to theeye as the beſt; therefore the 
buyer ought to inſpect nicely into it, and 
try its weight, which is the ſafeſt way 
to buy it by, though indeed not a com- 
mon one. 


An acre of hemp well managed, as a- 
bove, will clear at a moderate computa- 
tion, about twelve pounds ſterling over 
and above all other charges. And there 
are very few farmers in England or Ire- 
land, but what have ſome land fit for 
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312 A NEW SYSTEM, &c. 


this crop, ſuch as old gardens, or land that 
is run to weeds, &c. provided (as I obſer- 
ved) it be well tilled and manured; but 
the weeds will be apt to grow the faſter 
for the manure, if not effectually Killed 
by ſummer and winter fallow. 
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CH AP. XXVII. 


A monthly kalendar, or memoran- 
dum of works to be done as they 
come in ſeaſon round the year. 


TANUARY. 


N the beginning of this month, plough 
1 the fallows that miſſed ploughing in 
autumn. 

Plough for beans and peaſe; take the 
ridges up to lie dry; towards the latter 
end of the month, ſow them if the wea- 
ther permits. 

Until this time, eat the clover with 
ſheep, or light cattle, ſo as not to tread 
it; but know it muſt be laid up to get a 
head againſt ipring, for carly lambs, &c. 
or meadow. 

Flood your marſhy low land, or any 
other whereon you can turn water. In 
order to this, take in the water out of any 
river or drain, at the higheſt part of the 
field; convey it firſt along the head of 
{aid field by a ſmall ſur face grip, or drain, 

Vol. III. 1 
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about a foot wide and the ſame deep; at 
about every ten yards diſtance, cut with a 
plough, a furrow ſloping-wiſe of the hill; 
ſo that when the furrows are full, the wa- 
ter will flow over at the loweſt ſide; 
this is eaſily done, as there are few fields 
but what one ſide is higher than another. 

If the weather be froſty, carry out 
dung; leave it in heaps, ready for ſpread- 
ing when the froſt is gone. 

Lop, top, and plant foreſt-trees of all 
ſorts, plant quickſets, and make and re- 
pair your ditches, clear your water-cour- 
ies. 

Kill and ſave bacon, hang- beef, and 


hams. 
At this time, and from Michaelmas, is 


a good time to repair quickſet hedges, by 
laying the thorns down in gaps, or open 
places where the fence is thin at the bot- 
tom ; nick the thorns two thirds of the 
way through, in order to make them 
bend and lie eaſy, by which they will be 
ſurer to grow than if they were bent 
without nicking, which would bruiſe and 
woand the wood, and prevent the ſap 
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from riſing paſt the bruiſedplace; whereas, 


if it was cut as thin as half a crown, pro- 
vided the uncut wood bent eaſy, without 
bruiſing, the ſap would circulate through 
the narrow uncut place to the hranch, 
which would flouriſh and ſpread along 
the bottom of the hedge, and make a good 
fence. 

This in England is called ſplaſhing. 
The labourers in Yorkſhire and Lincoln- 
ſhire are very expert at it; if the hedge 
be ever ſo ragged and thin, provided the 
tops will meet, they will make a good 
fence, which the year after will almoſt 
turn a hare, when the young fibres ſhoot 
Out. 

But this piece of dexterity is not uni- 
verſal in England; and in Ireland I never 
{aw any of it; though few people in the 
world go to greater expence in planting 
quicks, and making ditches, &c. than the 
Iriſh. 

Continue to break and ſwingle hemp 
and flax. 

This is the beſt time to threſk out 
barley, as it is wanted for malting : 

A 
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and the ſtraw, which is not quite ſo 
good as oat- ſtraw, will eat beſt in hard 
weather. 


Early lambs are now dropping; turn 
the ewes to turnips, if you have any, 
which will fatten the lambs quickly; but 
if the weather be wet, and the ground 
loft, it will be too cold for the lambs; in 
this caſe, pull the turnips, and take them 
to thc ewes on graſs-land, but have no 
regard in this caſe for weathers, as they 

vill feed better on the ground where the 
turnips are faſt at the root, which keeps 
them freſh and juicy, and from rolling 
about in the dirt as they {coop them. 

Remember to throw roach-lime into 
the hole of the littlc-houſe, to prevent it 
from ſmelling, and to dry the dung ſo 
as to make it ſpread when laid on the 
land. 

Remember to ſend men to pick up the 
ſhells or bottoms of the turnips, that they 
be clean eaten up, before you make a 
ſreſh break. 

Remember your bees, and if weak, 
ſced them with cakes made of malt-flour, 
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mixed up with ſweet wort, or a cake 
made of ryc-meal, mixed with treacle- 
water, or give them brown tugar. Alto 
turn up the hive, and ſprinkle it well 
with {wect wort, or treacle-water. 

Plough your barley-fallow for the te» 
cond time, as I ſuppoſe it was ploughed 
in autumn to turn the ſtubble under, 


Towards the latter end of the month, 
if the weather be open, ſow vetches, whe- 
ther for ſeed, fodder, or feeding on the 
ground ; but if for feeding on the ground 
they would have been better ſown in the 


latter end of the ſummer, as directed un- 
der that hcad. 


Houſe your weanling calves and foals, 
if not done ſooner. | 

Dreſs your meadows. 

Cut and ſpread ant-hills, by which the 
ants being expoſed at this ſevere ſeaſon 
w1ll be deſtroyed, 

Look after your pigeons, feed them, 
and ſpread aſhes on the pigeon-houſe 
floor, to keep the dung from caking, 
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FEBRUARY: 


OW beans and peaſe, which ought to 
be done, if the weather permit, be- 
fore oat-ſecd time. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
if the weather be open, tow oats. 

The rye that miſſed ſowing in autumn, 
muſt be town at the beginning of the 
inonth, 

Plough your barley-fallow, if not done 
laſt month. Tranſplant rape-ſtalks. 

Continue to ſplaſh quick ſet-hedges. 

Lay up your meadows, clean them 
from all ſticks, ſtones, and rubbiſh, that 
may be obſtruQtive to the ſyth. 

Spread and break horſe and cow dung, 
ant-hills and mole-hills, which are done 
in a cheap caty manner with a molding- 
ſledge. 

Look over your wheat- land, leſt any 
water ſtand by the ſtoppage of 1ods or 
ſtones falling into the furrows and grips. 

Sct oſiers, poplars, willows, and other 
2quatics; lop trees, plant quicks, open 
Half the paſſage of your bees, grip and 
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drain the wet lands, look that no water 
and on your crop. 

Your forward fat lambs will now be- 
gin to be ready for the market; do not 
keep them too long, for what they gain 
in ſize they loſe in price, as the markets 
drop when the ſeaſon advances; beſides, 
if they are off carly, the ewes may be fed 
on clover, and be ready for market early 
alto. | 

Set potatoes, to come in early. 

Lay them firſt, and cover them well 
with long horſe- dung, to preſerve them 
from the froſt. 

Continue to break and ſwingle hemp 
and flax, and peel winter-hemp. 

Begin to beat the ſeed out of the flax 
and hemp. 

The dew-rate flax muſt now be ſpread 
on the gratis; the ſnow, froſt, and rain, 
rates it well. 

Remember to feed your bees, turn the 
hive up, and ſprinkle the combs with 
ſweet wort. 


Continue to ſpread ſoot on your wheat 
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to kill the red worms, at the rate of five 
barrels to the Iriſh acre. 

This is a good time to lay any Jort ot 
ſhort dung on your wheat-land, tuch as 


aſhes, pigeon, rabbit, and hen dung; 


but do not lay lime on without mixing 
as directed, leſt it burn the blades of the 
wheat. | 

You muſt not defer brewing your 
keeping ſtrong beer any longer. 

In the firſt week, or firſt fine open 
weather in this month, finiſh ploughing 
for the laſt time, your winter-fallow or 
ground intended to receive the wheat- 
plants which were town in autumn, and 
get them tranſplanted as quick as poſſible 
in the freih mold, that they may keep 
aforchand with the weeds, in order to 
ſuppreſs them. 

About the latter end of this month, is 
the time to low your ſpring-wheat. Land 
that through over much wet or hurry of 
buſineſs, miſſed ſowing in autumn, will 


anſwer very well for ſummer-wheat, and 


T have ſeen as good a crop from ſpring- 
ſowing, as that which ſtood all winter ; 


f 
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however none but the right early Kind 
will ripen in time, 


M ARCH. 


HIS is a very buſy month with the 

farmers; and it behoves every one 

to beſtir himiclf, to get the proper crops 
into the ground in due ſeaſon. 

Plough for and tow oats if clover be to 
be town among them. 

When the oats are harrowed well, 
ſow the clover-iced, and buſh-harrow it; 
but I take it to be the beſt way to defer 
ſowing it till the oats are come up, then 
{ow the ſeed and roll it in. 

If the ſeaſon be good (but not elſe) ſow 
barley. 


Sow muſtard-iced; the ground, if 


ſtubble, muſt have two ploughings, but 


it will grow with great ſucceſs on lay- 


land if good, with once ploughing ; har- 
row it well before ſowing, and after fow- 
ing roll it, 
Lay up, dreſs, and roll your meadows, 
Spread ant-hills. 
Lop and top trees. 
Vor. III. 8 1 
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Plant quickſets. Plant oſiers, willows, 
and other aquatics. 

The fat ſheep muſt now be kept drau- 
ing off the turnips, as they now begin to 
grow near an end, and the markets ad- 
vance much about this time. 

You may yet tow vetches, tho' it were 
better done ſooner. 

Finiſh ſplaſhing quickſet-hedges. 

Turn your ewes and early lambs into 
clover or rye-grals, as the turnips are near 
an end. 

Widen the paſſage for your bees, and 
continue to feed them, if required. 

Turn up the hives gently, and ſprinkle 
the combs with ſweet wort. 

Geld your year-old foals, take care to 
rub their thighs, and over their kidneys, 
with mar{ſh-mallows. 
Set the tails of your young horſes. It 
is alſo a good time to break them. 

The calves that drop now, ought to be 
kept for rearing; but as milk is at this 
time ſcarce, a good drink may be made 
by boiling hay till the water is yery ſtrong, 
into which, put for eyery three calves, and 
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{o.in proportion, a pint of flax-lced, a pint 
of oat-meal, and a quart of skim-milk; 
put the flax-ſecd in along with the hay, 
and boil it all the time; it will be ſmooth 
and like a jelly; put in the oat-meal and 
milk when the hay is taken out, aſter 
which give it a good boil. 

There is no finer feeding for calves than 
this; it both ſtrenthens and makes them 
grow large, and it is very cheap food to 
rear them with. 

There are people in England who make 
a very comfortable living, by buyingcalves 4 
as ſoon as they drop, and rearing them. 4 
thus: ſome give them nothing but flax- q 
ſced and hay-water, afterthey are a mont]: 
old. 1 

They can buy the flax-ſeed from the ; 4 
oil-mills, at about three ſhillings and ſix- . 
pence a buſhel, and a buſhel will rear two 
calves by the above rule. 

I have heard of farmers in Lincoln- 
ſhire, rearing from ſixty to an hundred 
calves in a year, by this method. 

Put out dung for potatoes, and ſet them 
whether by plough or ſpade. 

11 
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Sow flax-ſced when the land is well 
harrowed, 

Sow all ſorts of artificial graſſes, ſuch 
as burnet, clover, rye-graſs, white hay- 
iced, common hay-ſeed, timothy graſs, 
NC. 

Sow beans and peaſe. Sow white 
peaſe. 

At the latter end of the month, if the 
weather be good, roll wheat, bear, and 
ye, but ſow the graſs-ſeeds firſt, if they 
be intended. | 

Sow broom and whin ſeeds on the tops 
of ditches for ſhelter; but if it be a gra- 
velly ground, they will not grow well ; 
thereſore make the drill deeper, in which 
throw a little good earth to ſow the ſeeds 
in; this is caſily done, and the crops are 
ſurer of ſucceſs. 

Clip young quiekſets, to make them 
ipread, 

Water or rate the bunch-rate flax, it 
the water be clear of ice. 

Turn your young cattle on to the bog 
or coarſe mountain, which will eat bet- 
ter from this till ie latter end of of May, 
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than any time of the year; and is of 
great uſe to ſave the fine paſtures till they 
get a head, by which the graſs retains 
the dew, and the tun is kept from the 
roots. 

Plant potatoes, ſow flax-ſeed amongſt 


them at the rate of eight quarts to an a- 
cre, to raiſe for ſeed. 
Finiſh Killing your bacon-hogs this 

month, or making hang- beef or hams, as 
it will not do ſo well if done later. 

Tawards the latter end of the month, 
if the weather be good, ſow barley, and 
graſs- ſceds after it is harrowed, and buſh- 
harrow, or roll them in. 

Spread ſoot on your green wheat. See 
receipt for red worms. 

Sow burnet or vetches, to ſtand for 
ſeed. 

Spread aſhes, compoſt, pigeons, or other 
ſhort manures, on your winter-crops. 

Continue to plough your fallows. 

Sow hemp and flax. Try your flax- 
ſeed firſt if it will grow. 

The quickeſt way to do this is to lap a 
little teed in a wollen rag, and put it into 
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a couch of malt; this will ſhew whether 
it has loſt its growing quality or not, in 
two or three days. 


AP RI IL. 


'HIS is allo a buty month with the 
farmers. 
Sow buck-wheat, flax, hemp, lucerne, 
laintfoin, rye-grals, clover, and hay- ſeeds 
of all ſorts. 

Sow barley, which ought to be finiſhed 
this month, though ſome will ſow till 
the middle of May, but this is better a- 
voided if poſſible; though, indeed, it is 
better to wait a month, than ſow in ſoft, 
dirty, wet weather, as it is a tender grain. 

About the middle of this month, turn 
ſhcep into clover, as the turnips are now 
done. 

Finiſh rolling, ſtoning, and cleaning the 
meadows. 

Deſtroy young rooks, and their neſts, 
which is eaſily done, by ſmall long poles, 
one ſpliced to another, with an iron crook 


tixed to one end, which will eaſily pull 
the neſts down. 
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Plant quickſets and foreſt-trees of all 
ſorts. 

This is a good time to give your mares 
to the ſtallion; ma ke uſe of ſuch a one as 
is broad and ſtrong, ſhort-jointed, moves 
light, and goes true on Ins legs, what is 
called half-blood, or in England chap- 
man's horſes : Ireland 1s ruined by fol- 
lowing too much after blood, which are 
not fit for ſervice (on thoſe hard roads) or 
the farmer's profit. 

If time permit, in the latrer end of the 
month, begin to pare your land for burn- 
beating. | 

This is a good time to begin to dig, 
drain, and reclaim your bog, as directed. 
(Sce reclaiming bog.) 

Clip your young quickſet-hedges, to 
make them grow thick at the bottom, by 
putting out freſh ſhoots or fibres. 

Continue to keep your cattle on the 
bog and mountain, as the heath at this 
time is wholeſome, ſweet, and tender; 
and by doing this, you ſave your fine 


graſs-paſtuers till they get a head. 
Delay no longer to water or rate your 
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bunch-rate flax, for in hot weather the 
worms, both in water and on the graſs, 
will damage it, if done much later. 

Sow muſtard- ſeed on ſtubble-fallow, or 
lay-land. 

In the beginning of the month, finiſh 
{owing oats, white-peaſe, and fitches, 
grey-peaſe, and muſtard-ſeed. 

Roll your corn of all ſorts; delay no 
longer to lay up and dreſs your meadows, 
and roll them before the ground is hard; 
{et the tails off, and break your voung 
horſes. 

Keep your calves that drop now for 
rearing; feed and make choice of ſuch as 
are deſcribed in the kalendar for March. 


MAY. 


E may now ſuppoſe moſt of the 
buſy ſeed time to be over; but if 
any of the lateſt crops, ſuch as buck- 
wheat, barley, and ſundry ſorts of graſs- 
ſeeds, and potatoes remain unſown, finiſh 
them as toon as poſſible. 
Croſs-harrow your fallows of all ſorts, 
and plough them; after which blood your 
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horſes, and give them a fortnight's reſt, 
being very neceſſary to refreſh them, aſter 
their hard ſeed-time labour. 

The firſt of this month, (old ſtyle) 
break your ſummer-paſtures, bleed your 
horned cattle of all ſorts, and give them a 
lick of tar, which will prevent diſcaſes or 
catching diltempers. 

This is the time to buy in your in-cal- 
vers for milk ; make choice of thoſe with 
a fine, long, ſmall, green horn; fine and 
clear of leather under the chops, and a 
good full ſhoulder, deep-cheſted, broad 
and well made behind, a ſtraight broad 
back, full hips, with ſhort ſtraight legs, 
a walk open and ſtately, a thick skin, and 
broad ribbed, with a good milk-vein and 
udder, and large teats; ſuch dams are 
worth breeding, or rearing calves from, 
and their calves will coſt no more keep- 
ing than ſuch as are quite the reverſe. 

Were a farmer to bear in mind that a 
calf, when a year old, of the above beau- 
tiful ſhape, will bring from forty to fiſty 
ſhillings, when one of the ill-favoured 
kind (as Joſeph called them) will nt 
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give, perhaps, above ten or fifteen ſhil- 
lings; certainly he would be more nice 
in his breed, particularly when he conſi- 
ders that they both take the ſame keep- 
Ing. 

Were all itarmers or brceders to be ſo 
circumſpect, what a beautiful brute-crea- 
tion we ſhould have? 

Give the breed-mares the horſe; and 
as they are generally low in fleſh, from 
their hard labour, they will be more apt 
to hold in foal. 

Put your dung out in dung-hills, in 
fallow-fields where it is to be ſpread. 

Continue to deſtroy moles, rooks, mag- 
Pics, &c. 

Look aſter your bees, which, if ſtrong, 
will now begin to iwarm, and ene ſwarm 
now will be worth two later in the ſea— 


ſon. 
Continue to pare your land for burn- 


beating, and if the ſeaſon be wet, the ſods 
muſt be ſet upon an edge to dry. 
Towards the latter end of the month, 
plough your fallows, that were croſs-har- 
-owed the beginning of the month, 
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Weed your wheat, and if too forward 
or rank, eat it with light cattle, ſuch as 
calves, foals, or ſheep. 

Roll your wheat, and all torts cf grain, 
firſt towing the graſs- ſeeds intended. 

Lay up your clover intended for hay, 
or ſeed : but if a crop of hay, and a crop 
of ſeed be required, it muſt not be eaten 
in ſpring, which if not, it will be ready to 
mow by the middle of this month, and 
then the ſeed-crop will come in in good 
time, before ſhort days and bad weather 
put in. 

Cut turf, and provide your winter-Hring 
of coals, &c. 

You may yet continue to plant fir-trees 
without danger of ſucceis in growing. 

Continue to geld your young colts, this 
being the ſafeſt month in the year, as the 
young graſs purges them, and keeps them 
cool and open, therefore in lets danger of 
ſwelling. 

Do not forget to go on with reclaiming 
bog; throw it up in ridges, and burn the 
ſods as directed. (See bog.) 

Weed your quickſet-hedges. 
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SY" 


JUNE. 


HE clover muſt not be eaten any 
longer (that is intended for either 

ſeed or hay) than the firſt of this month. 
The forward clover's firſt crop will be 
now fit to mow; take it when it is very 


early in flower. 


Continue to cut turf, and provide the 
winter- firing. | 

About the twenty-fourth of this 
month, the buck- heat, peaſe, or vetches 
will be ready to plough in for manure. 

As near the twenty- fourth as poſſible, 
and when there is a proſpect of rain, ſow 
turnip-ſeed. 

Weed hemp, flax, and corn, early in 
the month; but it ought to be finiſhed 
laſt month. 

Look after your bees, which in hot 
weather will ſwarm and do well if early 
in this month; but the latter end 1s too 
late if 1t could be helped. 

Weed your quicktet-hedges. 

This is the time to burn your land in- 
tended for turnips, rape, or cole- ſecd. 
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Waſh and clip ſheep, pare their nails, 


to prevent them from being lame. 

Bleed your cattle, particularly poor 
cattle, when turned to feed. 

A bout the twenty-ninth of this month, 
ſow rape and cole-lced. | 

The beginning of this month, rye-grals 
will be ready to mow. 

The latter end of the month, natural 
meadows will be ready to cut. 

The rape and cole-ſeed will be ready 
to reap the beginning or middle of the 
month, 

Look after your rank flax, and if it 
lodge, turn it as directed. 

Burn lime for your fallows, 

Hoe and weed potatoes, ſet with the 
plough or ſpades. 

Plough and ſow your rape and cole- ſeed 
ſtubbles with turnips. 

Provide pits to rate flax in, and fill 
them with water, in order that it may be 
the ſofter, which it will be the longer it 
ſtands, and the ſofter the water, the bet- 
ter, (dce remarks on flax.) 
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10 . 
HE north of England and Ireland 


are now buſy with their hay-har- 
veſt, but the ſouth of England has got it 
over. 

Continue to ſow rape and cole-ſeed, 
which may be done with ſucceſs to the 
laſt of the month; and it is better to 
| wait a week or a fortnight for a proſpect 
1 of rain, than to ſow in dry weather; for 

if the ground be very dry, a great part of 
it will not come up till rain falls. 
| The latter end of the month, turn bulls 
f to your ſtore-heifers. 
When the weeds or graſs grow, your 
fallows muſt be ploughed. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
early rye will be ripe, reap it. 

Pull and rate female hemp, take care 
not to break the ſeed-hemp, when pull- 
ing the female. 

Pull and rate your white flax, begin- 
ing under the hedges, or where it lodges. 
This is the beſt time to buy in ſtore- hei- 
heifers for the bull, which will be got 
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nearly as cheap now, as two months 
fconer ; by which you will {fave the grafts 
to get a good head, which will bear more 
ſtock. 


AU GUF. 
HIS is the harveſt-month for the 
north of England and Ircland, but 
in the ſouth of England it is moſtly over. 

Reap and mow all forts of corn as it 
becomes ripe, but ſome will not be ripe till 
the next month, particularly what grows 
on cold wet land. 

When you ſtack the corn in the hag- 
yard, between every layer or courſe of 
ſheaves, throw fine ſand, which will get 
into theears of the mice and rats, and pre- 
vent them from deſtroying it. 

As ſoon as the corn is off, plough for 
and ſow turnips, burnet, or vetches, for 
winter-fceding, which will do the land 
good, and be a great help to fodder. 

Remember to plough your fallows. 

Pull and ſtack ſeed-flax as directed. 
(See flax.) 


Fallow your flax-ſtubble for wheat, 
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which will be in fine tilth by Michacl- 
mas with two ploughings, and there will 
be no doubt of a good crop. 

Turn rams to your ewes for carly 
lambs, 


Geld your lambs. Turn to feed ſuch 
ewesas you intend for ſtore. 


Wean your lambs and runner calves. 

Hoe or weed your turnips, and ſpread 
aſhes on them, if you have them to ſpare. 

Put your bulls to the ſtore-heifers. 

The beginning of this month, buy in 
your ſtore-heifers for the bull; but take 
care they are not bulled before you buy 
them). 

A ſure token to know this 1s, if there 
be wax 1n the teats, that you can fetch out 
by drawing them between the fingers. 

Again, obſerye the barren; and if 
there be a drop hanging at it, which 
moſtly gathers dirt, this is a ſure ſign ſhe 
is bulled. ; 

Plough your ſtubbles, and fow fitches 
or burnet, as ſoon as the corn is off, for 
winter- feeding. 

You may alſo ſow turnips, tho' they 
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will not be large, yet will be a great help 
to make fodder, as their tops will bear 
ſome cating. And the farmer is to bear 
in mind, that all winter-crops, whole feed 
is cheap, are partly clear gain; and tur- 
ni p- ſeed will not coſt above ſix- pence or 
a thilling an acre. 

About the laſt of this month, low your 
ſecd-wheat as directed in chap. ii. vol. 2. 
in the new diagonal method of husban- 


dry. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Ontinue to get in the harveſt, which 
will be all ready this month. 

The firſt of this month tow your wheat 
as directed in chap. ii. vol. 2. 

Pull your ſeed-hemp, and towards the 
latter end of the month, it will be dry, 
ready for threſhing. 

Turn the rams to your ewes; buy in 
half-thick ſheep, and bullocks, for win- 
ter-feeding; turn them into your after- 
graſs, and when it is eaten, turn them 
into the turnins. 
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Provide fence to pen on the turnips, 

either nets, ſheep-bars, or faggots. 

Plough ſtubblesfor winter-fallows; take 
up or gather the ridges, that the land may 
lie dry. 

Threſh ſfeed-wheat towards the latter 
end of the month. 

Sow fitches or burnet for winter-feed- 
ing; thoſe that are fown for feeding, muſt 
be ſown thicker than for a ſeed-crop. 

Sow wheat, rye, and bear; take care to 
water-furrow and grip the land, to keep 
it dry. 

Wean your foals, and geld them. 

Look after your becs, ſtraighten the 
entrance intotheirhives, and deſtroy waſps 
or drones, or they will rob them of their 
honey. Drones are ſuch as have loſt their 
ftivg, after which they grow large and 
idle, will not find for themſelves, but live 
on the other bees labour. 

Put your hogs up to feed for pork, cc 
bacon. 

Clean or open your water. courſes. In 
the north of England this is compelled to 
be done by a water-jury, appointed for 
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that purpoſe, who views all the drains, 
levies fines, and recovers damages for any 
one that is aggrieved by reaton of his 
neighbour's not ſcouring his drains, upon 
proper notice given. 

Turn your hogs into the ſtubbles and 
woods to gather acorns. 

Throw out muſty ſtraw to make dung. 

Lay marl or lime- ſtone gravel on your 
graſs- land, and let it grow a year or two 
to the ſod before you plough it, by which 
it will do the more ſervice to the land, 
and will laſt longer. It is by no means 
proper to marl or gravel broken or fallow 
land, becauſe the manure finks, therefore 
any that falls to the bottom of the ſur- 
row, Will ſink or deſcend too low tor the 
plough to turn up. When it 1s laid on 
graſs- land, the firſt time it is ploughed 
muſt be very thin; and in fallow, take 
care that the marl lie at the top of the 
ſurface the laſt ploughing. 


OCTOBE R. 


OW wheat, rye, and bear; water- 
furrow and grip as ſoon as ſown. 
V y 2 
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Plougùi ſtubbles for winter-fallow ; but 
this mult be only done in wet weather, 
or in tuch times as wheat-ſeed ſowing 
cannot go on, becauſe no time in this 
muft be loft, 

Plough up your potatoes that were ſet 
with the plough, and tow the land with 
heat or bear. 

Begin to ſplaſh quickſet hedges, and 
;cour the ditch to lay at the root of the 
QUICKS, * 

Scour or clean all water-courſes, to give 
the water, when it comes, a ready paſ- 
lage. 

Continue to ſow fitches and burnet for 
inter- feeding. 

Now is the time to take or drive your 
bees; but it is better to kill the bees in 
the hives you intend to take, than to run 
che hazard of loſing two ſwarms, by dri- 
ving, which is often the caſe; for when 
two ſwarms are put to the allowance of 
what honey there is in one hive, that hive 
not having enough to ſupport them all, 


they cat what there is, and then periſh 
107 Want. 
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Ihe way to drive them is, to put the 
mouths of two hives together, and they 
il go into the upper one. 

The way to kill, them is, to make a 
round hole in the ground, which will fit 
the mouth of the hive ; in this ſtick three 
bits of ſticks, about fix or eight inches ; 
{lit the upper end, in which fix three li- 
nen rags, dipped in brimſtone, ſet them on 
fire, and over them put the mouth of the 
hive downwards, and ſtop it eloſe round 
with ſod, ſo that it will let neither ſmoke 
nor bees out; this will effectually kill all 
tne bees. 

Prune and plant all forts of ſoreſt- trees 
and quicks. 

The flax and hemp has by this time got 
a tweat in the mow, begin to break and 
twingle it out. 

The laſt week in this month, tranſ- 
plant your wheat-plants fown in Auguſt 


or September, as directed in chap. ii. 


vol 2. 

This is the time, before too much 
Water comes, to make ſmall ſurface and 
pipe drains, that thev may be oven, 
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and ready to take off the water when it 
comes. 

The ſurface drains, or grips, are cut 
acroſs meadow-graſs, or corn- land; from 
every low place, to the ditches, or head- 
drains. They are made only wide enough 
for a ſpade to run at the bottom, to ſho- 
vel the mold out. 


How to make Pipe- draius. 


Pipe-drains are particularly uſeful tc 
drain in lawns or meadows, lying oppo- 
ſite gentlemen's houſes, who, for beauty's 
lake, would not have drains ſeen; and 
theſe anſwer the end of French drains. 
Pipe-drains are made thus, viz. 

Takea ſharp ſpade, run it ſloping down 
ten or twelve inches, then turn your face 
and ſpade another way, and cut another 
nick, ſloping down, oppoſite to the for- 
mer; let the ſod at the top be about 
cight inches broad, and the ſpade going 
thus ſloping down both ways, will meet 
at the bottom, therefore the ſod will 
have a ridge or ſharp angle, of which cut 
about three inches off; then drop the 10d 
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into its own place, by which there will 
be a tube or paſſage for water, about three 
inches triangular, which is ſufficient to 
take any downfal of water off. 

The ſod dropping into the ſame place, 
forms (as it were) an arch; and if the 
ground be tolerable firm when it is made, 
a horſe, may tread on the ſod, and it will 
not ſink. It is beſt to defer turning cat- 
tle into the land where ſuch drains are 
made, for three weeks or a month after, 
in order that the ſod may grow together, 
and be more ſolid. 

You may cut theſe drains as near toge- 
ther as you pleaſe, or need requires; they 
are quickly and eaſily made, and there is 
no loſs of ground, or any offence to the 
eye. It might be done on a bowling 
green, or graſs- plot; ſpread the little tri- 
angular ſod or mold you cut off, which 
will help to freſhen the ſurface. 

Streighten the paſſage for your bees, 
and take care that no mice or ſnails come 
at them, they being great enemies. 

Kill waſps and;drones, ſo pernicious to 
bees, by eating their honey. 
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This is the time to brew your ſtrong- 
beer, for kceping for the enſuing ſum- 
incr's drinking. 

And here let me adviſe the Iriſh far- 
mers to copy aſter the Engliſh, by brew- 
ing good beer or ale, and make that their 
drink, inſtcad of giving their money to 


the French for wine and tpirits. 


No man is to be pitied that cannot 
enjoy himſelf or his friend over a glats 
of good ale, the produce of his own land, 
and perhaps his own farm, therefore comes 
at a cheap rate. 

On the other hand, he is very weak, 
and greatly to be blamed, ho is led a- 
way by pride, to ape the gentleman of 
fortune, in treating with ſuch coſtly li- 
quors, when the produce of his own 
country ſuits both his conſtitution and 
pocket better. 


NOVEMBER. 


N OW is the time to finiſh ploughing 


your winter and enſuing ſummer 


fallows, whether Rubble or lay-land, and 
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then lay by your ploughs and Earrows 
dry till January. 

Put up your hogs to fecd for bacon. 

Moſs-harrow your lands, either tum- 
mer-paſture or meadow. 

Take up your cattle, and horſes, of all 
ſorts; put cows into the houte, and bul- 
locks, and other dry cattle into the barn- 
yards to cat ſtraw. 

For the convenicncy of which, make 
racks to ſtand on four feet, like ſneep- 
racks ſeven feet long; this will hold a 
large arm-full of ftraw. To every two 
beaſts have one of theſe racks, and diſ- 
peric them about the yard, fo as cattle 
may walk and cat round them, 

Turn your ſheep into the turnips, and 
confine them to what they will eat in 4 
week. 

Buy in ſn1all ſtore- pigs, to turn into the 
barn-yard, to eat the looſe corn that falls 
under the ftand-racks, which will pay 
well by May. 

Continue to flow wheat, rye, and bear, 


Overflow your meadows. 
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Bleed your horſes and fat cattle of all 


' ſorts: 


Deftroy ant-hills. 
Move your bees under ſhelter, if they 
2 not already in a bee-houſe. 

Plant quickſets, ſcour your drains, 
ſplaſh quickſets, fell coppices, provide 
timber for carts and ploughs. 

Fatten your {wine for ſlaughter. 

Plant fruit and timber trees, if the wea- 
ther be open or clear of froſt. 


DECEMBER. 


Ils is one of the farmer's months 
of reſt partly, not having much to 
do. | 

When the ground is clear of froſt, 
moſs-harrow and roll meadows or graſs- 
ground of all torts that want it. 

Look after your fat ſheep, and give 
them a little hay to clean their mouths 
from dirt, occaſioned by their ſcooping 
the turnips out of the ground. | 

Pick up the turnip-ſhells with a fork, 


that the ſheep may eat them clean before 
a ficſh break is made. 
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Kill your bacon-hogs, and winter's 
beef. EY 
Take care of your young foals, and 
inſtead of threſh-d oats, give them fine 
oat- ſneaves, which is better for them. 
Turn cattle intoyour burnet or vetches 
that vere ſow: wWiater- feeding, if it 
be forward ; bu: it is better to ſpare it till 
ſpung, when herbe s of more value. 

Spread ſoot, or th bund of ſalt to 
kill the red worms, a::u curich the land 
(See recipt.) 

Look after your bees fred them, 
if they want it; fecd your pigeons, ſpread 
aſhes among their dung. Fell copſes, and 
provide timber for hou ſe- boot, cart-boot, 
and plough-boot. 


THE END, 
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